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CHAPTER I 


A MAN’S JOB 


ENSON Wilsthorpe sat with one elbow on the arm of the chair and 
his head resting on his hand, listening to the voice of the old family 
solicitor, which flowed on placidly, without any display of emotion, 

like a stream pursuing its unhurried course towards the still distant sea. 
He made an effort to concentrate his mind on what Mr. Warrener was 
saying; but for the moment the one thing that mattered was that Uncle 
Barnaby was dead. It required time for him to get accustomed to it. 

‘And so, Ben, my boy,’ Mr. Warrener went on, ‘you are literally the 
last of the Wilsthorpe family. You were too young when your parents 
~ died to have remembered anything of them, though of course you know 
all about the accident by which they lost their lives. Except possibly 
for some distant half-cousins in America, your uncle was your only 
relative.’ 

‘Uncle Barnaby was always father and mother to me,’ Benson broke 
in; then after a pause his mind flew off at a tangent. ‘Is old Hannah 
all right—in the will, I mean?’ 

‘Yes, she is provided for. She had been your uncle’s housekeeper for 
nearly thirty years. Apart fromalegacy to her, everything comes to you.’ 

So far, this aspect of the matter had not presented itself to Benson in 
a very vivid light; even now Mr. Warrener’s statement did not make 
much impression. 

‘Poor old Uncle!’ he said; ‘ he was always so strong and healthy, one 
would have thought he would have lived to be a hundred.’ 

‘So he would; but pneumonia on top of influenza has a way of 
carrying off the strongest.’ 

Benson looked dully round the little office, which looked just the same 
as it has always done since he first remembered it. Deed boxes bearing 
the name ‘ Wilsthorpe’ were in their usual place beside the folding shut- 
ters of the old-fashioned, diamond-paned window, thfough which the 
branches of a stunted elm could be seen waving to and fro. The place 
was a link with the past, for Benson had often been there before in his 
uncle’s company. Not much change: true, the electric light had been 
installed, but the two silver candlesticks still adorned the writing-table 
where they had always been. 
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‘Now, I want you to listen attentively to what I have to tell you con- 
cerning your uncle’s last wishes,’ said Mr. Warrener. 

Benson made an effort to switch his mind off his personal loss on to 
the business in hand. ‘Right oh, sir,’ he said; ‘I’ll pay attention.’ 

“Good. Now in the first place his will, as I have already said, leaves 
everything absolutely to you—the shipyard at Ellersey, his house— 
your old home, at least, the only one you have really known—together 
with sundry other property, small investments, and so on. Subject to 
a suitable annuity for old Hannah, it is yours without condition or re- 
striction of any kind. But—and this is where I want your special atten- 
tion—about six months ago your uncle seemed to have a foreboding of 
something about to happen. He sent for me, as I am your trustee till 
you come of age, and expressed his wishes very clearly. Here is a brief 
note which I should like you to read.’ 

Benson took the note and read: 


‘My DEAR NEPHEW BEN, 


If anything happens to me—and one can never be certain of 
anything in this world—my property, as my will explains, is yours 
—yours absolutely, to do as you like with. But it would be carry- 
ing out one of the great desires of my heart if, instead of parting 
with the yard at Ellersey, you took it in hand as your life’s work, 
and developed it into a great place worthy of the name of Wilsthorpe. 

‘Wilsthorpe Shipbuilding Company, Ellersey, should become a 
place that the Mersey-side will be proud of. 


‘BARNABY WILSTHORPE.’ 


For a moment there was silence. Benson felt much as he had done 
when, as a new boy at Burlingham, scarcely able to swim, he had been 
pushed into the deep end of the swimming-bath. Mr. Warrener regarded 
him thoughtfully through his gold-rimmed glasses. 

‘Do you realize what that means?’ he asked at last. 

‘Yes—I suppose it means that Uncle wanted me to run the yard. 
Some job!’ 

‘Quite so—a man’s job, and a trained business man’s job at that. 
You’re but a boy yet—not nineteen, eh? One of the—ah—bloods at 
Burlingham, no doubt, but a boy in knowledge of the world and business 
experience. Still, there are compensations. At any rate, you’ve got 
nothing to unlearn; and with youth, keenness, enthusiasm on your side—’ 
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Mr. Warrener beamed through his glasses, and finished his sentence 
with a gesture that might be taken to imply that, with all these 
advantages, the prospect before Benson was extremely rosy. 

‘This wants a bit of thinking over,’ said Benson. ‘It’s not much over 
a week since Uncle wrote to me about going up to the University. This 
was to have been my last term at school in any case.’ 

‘So far as that goes, you can return to school until the end of term, or 
leave at once, whichever you please. I’ve written to Dr. Flowers 
explaining matters.’ 

‘I think I’d like to go back for a little while, at any rate. I should 
like to talk this over with old Dicky—Dr. Flowers, you know—and then— 
well, they’re rather depending on me for the match against Pocklington 
on Saturday week.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Mr. Warrener, rising from his chair and walking 
over to the window. He was satisfied to see that the boy was not 
alarmed at the prospect opening out before him; at the same time, with 
characteristic family caution, he was not going to make any hasty 
declaration of his intentions. 

‘You can stay at my house as long as you’ve a mind to,’ he said as they 
shook hands at parting. 

Benson walked slowly down the narrow main street of Market Lowton, 
past the Market Cross, until he came to the bridge across the river. 
There he turned aside along the gravel path that ran by the bank. A 
quarter of a mile down he passed the house where he had been born. 
It had been his grandfather’s, then his father’s; but Benson was not 
two years old when his family had left it, and it had passed into other 
hands. His Uncle Barnaby had lived there as a boy and young man. 
Later, when he went into business on the Mersey-side, he had kept up 
his connexion with the town chiefly by retaining Mr. Warrener to look 
after his strictly personal affairs. He employed another firm of solicitors 
in Liverpool to deal with matters connected with his business. Old 
Warrener, as he was familiarly called, had known three generations of 
Wilsthorpes, and was an intimate friend more than a mere legal adviser. 

By the time he returned from his walk Benson’s mind was made up 
so far as the main question was concerned. He had not overstated the 
truth when he told Mr. Warrener that his Uncle Barnaby had been 
mother and father to him; ever since he could remember he had had no 
other parents, and Uncle Barnaby had discharged his duty in no niggardly 
spirit. Having no son of his own, he had treated Benson as one. And 
now, by way of making some return for all the kindness he had received, 
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it was his plain duty to carry out his uncle’s wishes, and keep the 
Ellersey yard going. That was how the matter presented itself to Benson. 
Any other consideration—such as that it was a good thing in itself, a 
splendid opportunity, a career that any young man of ambition should 
jump at—did not weigh with him in the least—at any rate, not yet. 
His uncle had wished him, Benson, to carry on his work. Well, he would 
carry it on, or at all events make an attempt to do so. 

It was in this mood that he went back to Burlingham, to discuss the 
situation with Dr. Flowers, and say good-bye to his pals. The latter 
were sympathetic, and naturally regretted this premature breaking up 
of a fellowship of kindred souls. The fact of the University having been 
biffed on the head was rotten; still, to run a shipyard was not so dusty; 
and anyhow, old Ben-Willy was staying on for the Pocklington match. 

Dr. Flowers, on the other hand, was much more alive to the positive 
advantages of a business career, and he surprised Benson by his know- 
ledge of practical affairs. 

“Yes, Wilsthorpe,’ he said, ‘it’s a full-sized man’s job you’ve taken on, 
but I’m glad you have taken it on.’ 

Benson nodded. ‘I guess it means some pretty hard work, sir.’ 

‘No doubt. You won’t master it by watching other men work and 
taking long week-ends away from business. At the same time, you 
mustn’t let it kill you. You must control your business, not let your 
business control you. You see what I mean?’ 

‘I think I do, sir.’ 

‘Well then, it is agreed that you'll have to work pretty hard for 
some years to get practical knowledge of the concern from all sides. 
You'll need to know something of business management and finance; 
something also of the different trades and processes involved in the 
building of ships. Then there’s scientific research—experimental work 
in chemistry and metallurgy : you’ll need to keep abreast of all that stuff. 
And preparing estimates—drawing up contracts—that’s a pretty exact 
science in itself in these days. Of course, you'll have to depend on your 
staff in all these matters, until you are competent to express an opinion 
of your own. The sooner you can do that the better—though even then 
it may suit your purpose to go on delegating the work and responsibility 
to others.’ 

The Head paused. To Benson, these broad principles seemed quite 
sound—he was wondering vaguely when and how he would be expected 
to apply them. He said nothing, and old Dicky resumed: ‘There are 
a score of specialized trades carried on in a shipyard, and it requires a 
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long apprenticeship to become fully qualified in any one of them. You 
have not the time for that, even if it were necessary, which it is not. 
Still, I’m inclined to say that, while you may not be able to do any 
particular job yourself, you ought to have a pretty clear idea of how it 
should be done.’ 

And much more to the same effect. For an hour they talked—or 
Dr. Flowers talked and Benson listened—and when he left the study 
Benson felt that his future work had taken more definite shape in his 
mind. It was something worth going for, for its own sake, and he would 
go for it. 

In the match of the year, a Pocklington three-quarter, going all out 
to score what he hoped would be the winning try, was neatly grassed by 
Benson at full-back. The Head smiled. ‘If he tackles shipbuilding in 
the same way, I’ve not much fear but that he’ll win through.’ 


CHAPTER II 
LEARNING THE ROPES 


HERE was a grey sky and a murky look about the Mersey when 
Benson went down to the shipyard for the first time in his 


capacity of owner. He had spent the night at his uncle’s house, 
which had always been his home, and was so now in a more literal sense. 
Old Hannah Hockley, primly dressed in black with a spotless white 
lace apron, had told him, in her blunt Lancashire manner, that she had 
been housekeeper there for going on for thirty years, and, legacy or no 
legacy, there she intended to remain—‘and look after you, Master Ben.’ 

‘Master Ben’ replied that she could stay there as long as she liked. 
‘But remember,’ he added, ‘I don’t want you to work too hard. Get an 
extra maid or two.’ 

The old lady was hugely delighted, but made a show of indignation at 
the suggestion that she was no longer equal to the work of the house. 
‘T’ll see to the maids, never you fear; and unless you’ve got a fancy for 
some outlandish sort of French cookery, I’m going to do as I’ve always 
done, and see that cook sends up what’s tasty and wholesome.’ 

‘That’s right, Hannah; that will suit me,’ said Benson. 

Old Hannah went on, with a chuckle: ‘I’ve never heard that those 
French chefs know how to make a proper Lancashire hot-pot. Your 
uncle wanted one every week of his life, and I don’t suppose you’ve 
lost your taste for them?’ 
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‘Serve one to-morrow and see,’ retorted Benson. ‘That’s just what 
I always longed for at Burlingham when they gave us Irish stew.’ 

Next morning he walked to the yard instead of using his uncle’s car. 
The gate-keeper, who knew him well by sight, gave him a respectful 
‘Good morning, sir;’? and the commissionaire at the entrance to the 
offices drew himself up in a stiff military salute. They, and everybody 
else employed in the yard, had heard that the late boss’s young nephew 
was going to take control, and that their fears that the place might be 
sold, and themselves thrown out of work in consequence, were ground- 
less. For this reason, if for no other, they were prepared to show the 
new owner the best side of their nature. 

Benson was welcomed by Mr. Gilbert, the secretary, a short, active 
man, nearly bald, wearing glasses with horn rims. Gilbert had the work 
of the firm at his finger-ends. He was a man who said little, but what 
he did say carried weight. ‘He knows everything—you can’t get past 
him,’ was the verdict of the clerks, whose respect for him was tinged 
with awe. 

Mr. Willison, the works-manager (‘Ned Willison’ as Uncle Barnaby 
used to call him), on the other hand, was a man with a cheerful, breezy 
manner whom everybody liked. He stood six feet two, and had a voice 
that could be heard all over the yard. He and Gilbert were constantly 
at friendly loggerheads, the works-manager asserting that certain things 
were necessary for the sake of efficiency, and the secretary maintaining 
that the outlay would be too great. 

‘Come inside, sir,’ said Mr. Gilbert, stepping out from his own sanctum. 
“We’ve had formal notice that you’re in charge. Mr. Warrener has sent 
us full instructions.’ 

They passed through the secretary’s office into an inner room, where, 
before a mahogany writing table, stood Uncle Barnaby’s cushioned 
chair. Mr. Gilbert motioned Benson to be seated in it. Benson put 
his hand affectionately on the padded back, and memories of his uncle 
crowded in upon him. ' 

‘No,’ he said; ‘we’ll have another brought in, and this shall stand 
here;’ and he moved it to a corner, beneath a painting of a ship which 
his uncle had much prized. ‘I can’t do my uncle’s job yet, but some day 
—well, we shall see.’ 

Later on Mr. Willison noticed the change of chairs, but Gilbert 
did not tell him the real reason for it, merely remarking that Benson 
preferred a swivel chair with a hard seat. At the same time, he expressed 
the opinion that he thought Benson would be a worthy successor of his 
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uncle; and the works-manager went out wondering how the youngster 
had ‘got on the blind side of old Gilbert so soon’. 

Benson spent his first day getting a general notion of the system on 
which the business of the yard was run. He was made acquainted with the 
work done by the several clerical departments—contracts, costing, over- 
head charges, wages, insurance, and so forth—and with the way in which 
the work of each department was sub-divided. Then, on the practical 
side, he was shown how the yard was arranged. He had often in the 
past, when on holiday visits, seen the work in progress; he knew that 
the yard was divided into sections, each section doing work of a particular 
class. He had now to learn how these different sections fitted into each 
other, each representing a definite stage in production, and the whole 
coming under the eye of the works-manager. 

The next few days he passed in studying the work of the separate 
departments in more detail, making numerous notes. The drawing-office 
he found a supreme attraction, and felt strongly inclined to begin at the 
beginning and go through the whole course until he could become a 
qualified draughtsman. But he could not spare the time; he must con- 
tent himself with understanding what was being done, and why. 

Though comparatively small, the Ellersey yard was well-organized 
and efficient: Mr. Willison saw to that; and Mr. Barnaby Wilsthorpe 
had not only backed up his works-manager’s arrangements whole-heart- 
edly, but had on occasion gone out of his way to let the men see that he 
appreciated their loyalty. The men on their part were content and 
worked well. Many of them, first-class men at their trades, who knew 
they could get work at any time at the bigger yards if they cared to 
apply, preferred to remain at Wilsthorpe’s on account of this personal 
touch in its management. Macpherson, a somewhat talkative old Scot 
in the fitters’ shop, voiced the general opinion: ‘Ah like fine to see ma 
boss. Ah’ve nae use for yon great leemited liability companies. Ah like 
to deal wi? a mon. A company has neither a body to wash nor a soul 
to save.’ 

Benson early came up against Macpherson. He found him one morn- 
ing squaring up a piece of steel with a file. 

‘Mebbe ye’d like to try yer han’, sir?’ said the Scot, who was nothing 
if not outspoken. 

‘Yes, I’ll try, Mac,’ replied Benson. ‘What am I supposed to do?’ 

‘Och, juist file this square to fit yon gauge. It’s a wee bit on the thick 
side. Ah’ll juist slip across to the tool-shop for a chisel Ah’m wanting;’ 
and putting the heavy file in Benson’s hand, he went out. 
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‘I believe the old rascal’s pulling my leg,’ muttered Benson, “but 
here goes.’ Steel filings flew right and left, and he persevered with 
the job. 

Meanwhile, Macpherson stood just outside the door, holding a cold 
chisel which he had taken from a dungaree pocket—not from the tool- 
shop—and there Mr. Willison found him. 

‘Well, Mac, what’s the matter?’ 

‘Och, naething, sir; Ah’m juist waiting. Mr. Benson thought fine 
he’d like to file up a bit o’ steel, an’ Ah thought it’d no’ be respectfu’ 
to stand over him whiles—it might mak’ him nervous like.’ 

‘Come on,’ said Willison, nodding his head in the direction of the shop. 
Macpherson followed him in to where Benson was filing away energetically. 

“Trying your hand, sir?’ said the works-manager quietly. 

‘Yes,’ replied Benson, stopping and wiping his forehead with the back 
of his hand. 

Macpherson glanced at the piece of steel, which, so far from getting 
squared, was being rounded. ‘Mebbe, sir,’ he observed with extreme 
gravity, ‘Ah didna mak’ masel’ clear, speakin’ a bit braid, but I said we 
wad square that. Och ay, it’d dae fine if ye were makin’ a rollin’-pin.’ 

‘Confound your impertinence,’ began Mr. Willison, but Benson cut 
in: ‘All right; you’re one up on me this time, Mac; but now you’ll just 
show me the trick of the job before we go any farther. It’s a question 
of knack in holding the file, I suppose. Now, how do you do it?’ 

Willison moved away, determined to say a few things to Macpherson 
later on. Meanwhile, the old Scot proceeded to explain the mystery 
of his craft. 

“It’s juist knack, as ye say, sir. Ye’ve been goin’ like this, sir;’ and he 
ran the file backwards and forwards with a see-saw-like movement over 
the piece of steel. ‘That’s ’cause ye’ve been workin’ wi? yer forearm, 
letting yer han’ gang up an’ doon. Ah’m taud that’s how folks learn to 
play the fiddle: they practise wi’ a book held under the right arm so’s 
to keep the upper pairt still. Noo, filin’ square is juist the opposite. 
Ye mun keep yer forearm an’ han’ quite steady, movin’ to an’ fro on a 
deid level, an’ ye mun do the work fra the shoulder with the upper arm 
—juist like this, sir, if ye’ll please watch me.’ 

Benson watched and saw. Under Macpherson’s direction he made 
some further practice, and presently found that he was getting into the 
way of it. 

‘Thank you, Mac,’ he said at last. 

‘I hope ye’ll pardon ma takin’ the liberty, sir.’ 
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‘That ’s quite all right, Mac. I want to learn things, and—well, I’ve 
learnt something this morning.’ 

Mac had started out thinking that he would have a fine joke to let 
oif during the dinner-hour; but when that hour came, and he sat with 
some other fitters, he said nothing until at last a man who worked on 
the next bench opened the topic. 

i “That was a good old gag you worked on the young ’un this morning, 
5c.” 

Macpherson stopped eating and stared at the other. ‘Ah’ll thank ye 
to mind yer ain business,’ he said; ‘and Ah’ll juist tell you that in ma 
opinion Mr. Wilsthorpe has the makings of an engineer in him. Ah’ve 
no wish to be pairsonal, but in a’ probabeelity, when he’s been at it as 
lang as ye have, he’ll ha’ forgotten more’n ye’ll ever know gin ye live 
to be as auld as Methusalem.’ 

The days lengthened into weeks, and Benson kept steadily at his task, 
sometimes learning to handle matters of business, but for the most part 
studying the practical work of the yard. A small cargo steamer of 4,000 
tons was nearing completion, and he went thoroughly into the whole 
undertaking from the time when the negotiations had been opened. He 
had the files brought out, and read every detail from the preliminary 
estimates to the completed contract. He followed the course of the 
work through every department, and saw how closely the actual costs 
came out to the estimates. 

His keenness was duly noted by the whole staff, and comment on the 
whole was favourable. Seeing that he was genuinely interested, every- 
one, both in the office and the workshops, did his best to make matters 
clear to him. Evidently he did not intend to be a mere figurehead, but 
to carry on the old tradition of Wilsthorpe’s; and that was considered 
to be a good thing in itself and an augury for future prosperity. 


CHAPTER III 
ENTER PAGET 


HREE months went by, months full of interest for Benson; 
then, one day, Mr. Willison remarked, ‘Still keen on the job, 


sir?’ 
‘Yes, rather!’ replied Benson; ‘and I believe I’m beginning to under- 


stand a few things.’ she 
‘I believe you are, sir,’ replied Willison. ‘You are beginning to under- 
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stand that a ship is something more than a steel box with an engine 
dropped anyhow inside.’ 

‘That ’s so, and I’ve got to thank you for a lot. All the men have been 
very decent to me, and that’s largely due to your influence.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve done nothing much,’ said Willison. ‘ You’ve always been one 
of us, if I may say so, and most of our best hands have known you since 
you were a little nipper.’ 

“All the same, I was afraid at first they might have shown some 
resentment at my being at the head of affairs, seeing that when I came 
I knew nothing about the work—not that that should make any differ- 
ence to them, but—well, you know, men are not always reasonable. As 
a matter of fact, the only man who seems at all awkward to get on with 
is that chap—what’s his name ?—in the fitting shop.’ 

‘Old Mac?’ 

‘No, not Mac. That man Cope: I’ve come up against him on one or 
two jobs. Surly sort of customer.’ 

Mr. Willison nodded. ‘Yes, he’s a bit of a crank, sir. First-class 
mechanic, though. We generally put him on any specially ticklish job.’ 

“I expect that’s why I’ve noticed him,’ said Benson. ‘Mind you, he’s 
never been uncivil, but he seems to be nursing a grievance of some sort.’ 

*That’s just his manner. He’s got no grievance against you in 
particular—unless it is that, although you belong to what he calls the 
moneyed class, you’re not an idler, and therefore don’t quite fit in with 
his theories of the idle rich; you don’t make a good text for his sermons, 
so to speak.’ 

“What, is he a preacher?’ 

“Not now, though he used to be, in the Salvation Army; but he 
dropped that because he said that sort of work was only saving men who 
had become wrecks, whereas he wanted to change the system that 
allows men to become wrecks. That ’s his way of putting it.’ 

“He ’s keen on polities, is he?’ laughed Benson. ‘Well, mine needn’t 
worry him. I’m not quite sure what they are myself—haven’t had time 
to think about them.’ 

The talk drifted on to general matters connected with the yard. Just 
then there was a chance of building two boats for a railway company 
—small tonnage, fast, economical, with good passenger accommodation. 
Mr. Willison thought that, by cutting things rather fine, they might put 
in an estimate that would compare favourably with those from any of 
the bigger firms they knew to be in the running. ‘They know our boats 
will stand up to their work,’ said Willison, ‘and that counts for a good 
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deal. A low estimate from us doesn’t mean scamped work, but just that 
we want to keep the yard busy over a slack time.’ 

Next day Benson had to go into the city to call on the firm’s solicitors 
about a matter that concerned him personally as well as the business. 
The interview over, he went into a well-known restaurant for lunch. 
He was recognized by a number of business acquaintances, who nodded 
familiarly: by this time he felt that he could meet them on more or less 
level terms. He struck up a conversation with a director of a shipping 
company, who dropped a friendly hint that his firm would be building 
some six thousand tons in the near future, and would be interested in 
-a tender from Wilsthorpe’s. Benson thanked him, and felt elated at 
having something to report to Mr. Gilbert on his return. 

He was turning the corner of Dale Street on his way to the landing 
stage when he collided with a man going in the opposite direction, who 
was peering about at the fronts of the office buildings on either side of the 
street. Benson muttered a ‘Beg pardon’, and was going on, when he 
stopped and stared; then his face lit up. 

‘Hullo, Paget,’ he said; ‘why don’t you look where you’re going?’ and 
he held out his hand. 

‘Wilsthorpe!’ exclaimed the other, returning the grip. ‘Well, I’m 
blowed! What on earth are you doing here?’ 

Benson replied by clapping Paget on the shoulder and conducting 
him into a tea-shop close by. There he forced him into a basket chair, 
called for coffee, and said, ‘Now, then, what’s the news?’ 

Clem Paget was a young man with a pale face and extremely bright 
dark eyes. Though older by several years, he allowed himself to be led 
by the more energetic Benson; and when he was seated said, ‘Jove it’s 
good to see one of the old shop again. You’ve grown like a young horse 
since you fagged for me. But aren’t you going up?’ 

Benson explained the situation; then he listened while Paget told his 
own story. 

‘You remember I went up to Cambridge, but I don’t suppose you’ve 
heard much of my doings since. I did pretty well in my own line.’ 

‘Stinks, of course,’ laughed Benson, remembering that Paget had a 
great reputation in the science school. 

‘Yes, stinks, and maths, and a lot of metallurgical stuff.’ 

He leaned back and ran his fingers through his dark thatch. ‘Well, 
I got a job in Sheffield doing chemical tests on steel and a bit of experi- 
mental work. I stuck it for a year, then I had to resign.” 

‘ Why ? b 
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“In self-defence, or from self-interest, whichever you may care to call 
it. I hit upon a formula for hardening steel—there 's a fortune in it for 
anybody who will take it up. It will work wonders in the motor trade 


case be a hundred pounds.” 

Benson nodded: he could guess what was coming next. 

“A hundred pounds! They hadn't even the decency to suggest four 
figures; so I let rip, told them what I thought, and chucked it. Then 
I went round to their chief competitors, but I found that I had been 


“Tt sounds a big thing,’ agreed Benson. ‘And you are positive you've 
got it?’ 


“An internal-combustion turbine, of course,” replied Paget promptly. 
“Probably you know the idea?’ % ? 


Benson's knowledge of turbines was vague: he thought he understood 
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the working of the steam-turbine, but the gas or internal-combustion 
type he had merely heard spoken of. ‘Go ahead, old man,’ he said; 
‘expound as much as you think fit. I give you my word it won’t go any 
farther.’ 

‘Your word is good enough for me,’ responded Paget, ‘but the principle 
of the internal-combustion turbine is common knowledge—there’s no 
secret about that. The sort of thing I have in mind consists of an 
auxiliary engine which produces the charge, which is passed through a 
valve to the turbines—by no means a difficult proposition granted a 
* metal capable of standing the high explosive force, and blades which 
won’t melt under the great heat generated. That’s an important point; 
so, of course, is lubrication, but I think that can be met. I know of one 
or two lubricants capable of working under 750 Fahrenheit.’ 

‘Yes, P’ve heard of them. There was a circular from one of the firms 
on my desk the other day.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Paget, producing a note-book, ‘here is a formula 
for mixing petroleum spirit and a glycerine solution. The resultant is 
similar to glyceryl-trinitrate, except that I have managed to control it 
to stand any amount of vibration and shock, and leave it capable of . 
being exploded by an electric spark, such as one uses in ordinary motors,’ 

‘That took a bit of working out, I guess,’ hazarded Benson. 

‘It did; but what worried me for weeks was how to deal with the 
equivalent of a sparking-plug. A taste of my stuff in an ordinary motor 
engine would not only blow the piston clean through the bottom of the 
cylinder, but send the sparking-plug out like a young shell—to say 
nothing of splitting the whole thing up.’ He laughed, then looked serious 
again. ‘I’m not bragging, Wilsthorpe, but I’ve found a way out of that 
difficulty—and others.’ 

‘Did you try these things out at your last job?’ asked Benson. 

‘Only one or two little things; but I got permission to do a few 
experiments in the labs at Sheffield University: they’re a keen lot if 
you like. Anyone with ideas on the subject of metallurgy can get 
help there.’ 

They went on talking for some time longer. It seemed that Benson 
was the first person Paget had run against since leaving his last firm 
whom he could take into his confidence. At last Benson said, ‘I don’t 
know whether our yard can offer you a suitable opening, but if you like 
I'll talk it over with the secretary and works-manager.’ 

Paget readily agreed to this suggestion. ‘If my ideas can be worked 
out there, I reckon your yard will set the pace for all the rest.’ 

B 
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“Well, I’m willing,’ said Benson; and, getting the name of the sma 
hotel at which Paget was staying, he promised to telephone to him if he 
had any news. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FIRST EXPERIMENT 


EITHER Mr. Gilbert nor Mr. Willison showed much enthusiasm 
Ne= Benson made the suggestion that a position might be 

found for Paget in the Ellersey yard. Mr. Gilbert did not say 
much, but his manner showed very plainly that the proposal did not 
commend itself to him. Willison, on the other hand, was voluble in his 
expression of opinion that it would be a mistake, and he went on to 
give his reasons. 

“Inventors are ninety-nine per cent. cranks, sir. They run you into 
a lot of money, and there’s nothing to show for it. If you want to spend 
money, put down some new plant, but don’t encourage cranks.’ 

‘Of course, you may be right,’ replied Benson. ‘You’ve had more 
experience than I have, and I’m sure you’re thinking of the firm’s 
interests. Still, I know Paget isn’t altogether a crank. He was brilliant 
at school, and has studied a lot since, so he tells me. He may be the 
odd one in a hundred, and you admit there may be one. I suggest that 
we ask him over, and then you can judge for yourselves whether he is 
that one-per-cent. chance. Paget will be quite frank so long as we 
promise not to take any unfair advantage of anything he may tell us.’ 

Willison shrugged his shoulders, but the secretary agreed that they 
might go that far: they would not be committed to anything. Privately 
he thought that the chances of Paget’s being of any practical use to the 
firm were quite as small as Willison declared them to be. Still, it would 
not do any harm for the young owner to have his way: if they could 
prove to him that his friend’s theories would not work it would be a 
useful lesson, and he would know what value to attach to inventors 
in future. 

‘Pll make an appointment for eleven to-morrow morning,’ said Benson. 
“I fancy we can fit in an hour then.’ 

Next day Paget came. The one hour lengthened into two during 
which he described his experiments, and outlined his plans for the 
development of engine-power. The secretary and works-manager had 
been prepared to treat the matter lightly, but soon their interest was 
aroused, for Paget made it clear that he knew metals. Mr. Gilbert, in 
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his thorough-going way, had studied the subject, and one or two questions 
from him led Paget into expounding his views upon the manufacture of 
steel. Much of their talk might have been in a foreign tongue so far as 
Benson’s, understanding of it was concerned. He listened with an air 
of detached amusement while the three others resolved metals into their 
chemical and micro-constituents, compared the advantages of covered- 
pot and open-hearth processes, and spoke of heat in terms of thousands 
of degrees Fahrenheit. Technical terms like ferrite, perlite, graphite, 
and hardenite were bandied to and fro, and when Paget glibly brought 
out such a rare exotic as ferro-molybdenum, Benson forgot that he was 
a master-shipbuilder, and cried, ‘Go it, old man! A steel with a name 
like that behind it ought to be hard enough to cut a diamond in half.’ 

Mr. Gilbert seemed annoyed, but Willison broke into a laugh. ‘By 
gum,’ he said to Paget, ‘you know what steel is made of.’ 

They adjourned for lunch, intending to continue the discussion in the 
afternoon. Both the older men were impressed; they could not deny 
Paget’s technical knowledge, though the secretary was not yet prepared 
to admit that it could be put to a practical use. 

As the two walked together to the hotel Willison said, ‘Now then, 
Gilbert, fair and square—don’t you think our youngster has found a 
likely man for us?’ 

But the secretary was not to be drawn. ‘The point is,’ he replied, ‘how 
much will it cost to test his theories? They sound all right, but we shall 
have to call Harper into consultation. He may be able to spot a weak 
point.’ Harper was the head of the testing section at the yard. 

‘You mark my words, Gilbert,’ said Willison, ‘this youngster’ll soon 
get Harper out of his depth. Harper’s a bit old-fashioned, and he’ll be 
up against the latest stuff from Sheffield University. This man’s got it 
all at his finger-ends.’ 

‘We'll see,’ said Mr. Gilbert; ‘we'll see. So far we’ve only talked 
about his steel. There ’s his new motor-spirit to be considered, and the 
internal-combustion turbine. They all hang together.’ 

Benson, strolling with Paget, was satisfied at the course things were 
taking. ‘Jove, old man,’ he said, ‘you’ve got ’em thinking. I reckon 
they’ll agree that we can at least find room for you in our research 
department, even if we can’t immediately try out your stuff—that is, 
if you'll take a job here.’ 

‘’ll take a job willingly, as I haven’t got much capital left; but I hope 
you'll go all the way. I’m not exaggerating in the least when I say that 
my scheme is thoroughly practical.’ 

B2 
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Back once more at the works, Paget went into the question of petro- 
glyceryl, the new motor-spirit. He quoted the formula, and mentioned 
the difficulties he had met and overcome in amalgamating what was 
practically petrol and T.N.T. He produced figures to show its explosive 
force and its effect on steels. ‘Briefly,’ he said, ‘it means that for a given 
cylinder-capacity, it will give at least ten times the power of ordinary 
spirit.’ 

eeYou mean,’ said Benson, ‘that a 10-h.p. motor of the ordinary kind 
would give 100-h.p. with your juice?’ 

“Yes, all that; but always remember that no ordinary motor could 
stand the explosion of my spirit. That is where the steel is essential.’ 

‘Do you realize what a big claim you are making?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 
‘Forexample, if this could be adapted to the Mauretania it would mean—’ 

‘New York in forty-eight hours,’ interrupted Paget; ‘and if we could 
build the right type of ship, even less. Also, it means solid steel aero- 
planes with engines of ten times their present power, capable of crossing 
the Atlantic in eight to ten hours according to the weather.’ 

‘What! have you designed an aeroplane engine as well?’ exclaimed 
Willison. 

Paget shook his head. ‘No; but it is obvious that if we make a success 
of marine-motors, the other is bound to follow.’ 

“What will be the cost price of your new spirit?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘With commercial petrol, wholesale bulk prices of course, at tenpence 
ha’penny per gallon, my stuff would come out at about fourteen pence 
a gallon, but it would be economical in use: a gallon should drive a 
250 h.p. engine at full speed for an hour.’ 

‘How does it bulk?’ asked Willison. 

‘A little heavier than petrol—not much. I have the figures here.’ 

From this they went on to discuss the internal-combustion turbine 
which Paget had designed. It was clearly an adaptation of an existing 
type, which, as Mr. Gilbert explained, meant that it might be necessary 
to secure the use of certain patents by payment of a royalty. 

It was well on in the afternoon, and, the conference showing no signs 
of breaking up, Benson thought it advisable to bring matters to a head. 

“Well, old man,’ he said, ‘what do you want us to do—about yourself 
personally I mean?’ 

Paget did not hesitate. ‘I am prepared to come here and work on 
the understanding that I get a chance to try this thing out, at least in 
a small way. When I’ve got so far that you are fully convinced, I shall 
naturally want my interests protected. Probably it would be best to 
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pay me on a royalty basis; then if the thing goes well, I shall come home 
all right. But you must not make the agreement too tight. There are 
things outside shipbuilding altogether where I ought to be able to get 
my steel used—aeroplanes, for instance, and even ordinary motors, 
which, with lighter engines, could run as they do now on ordinary petrol, 
and stand years of knocking about.’ 

Benson looked across at Mr. Gilbert, and the latter pondered a moment 
before replying. ‘If’, he said deliberately, ‘this thing is a success, we 
can draw up a safe agreement, and—well, we might be able to act for 
you, and get your interests covered in dealing with other firms.’ 

‘That ’s good enough for me,’ exclaimed Paget, jumping up from his 
chair. ‘Now I suppose I start as an experimental chemist in the employ 
of this firm—wages nominal.’ 

‘We always pay fair wages,’ broke in Willison; ‘and in the yard it had 
better be known that you are on the pay list, drawing the usual pay for 
your job. You will be nominally under Mr. Harper, but Pll see that 
you are put on special work.’ 

‘That ’s all right,’ said Paget. ‘I shan’t kick at having a man over 
me; and besides, I must do something to earn my corn.’ 

So it came about that Clem Paget entered the employ of the Wilsthorpe 
Shipbuilding Company. For the first few days he did ordinary routine 
work; then Benson told him that they were prepared to make a pre- 
liminary test on a small scale. 

One of the first things to be done was to make cutting tools capable 
of dealing with the new metal, for it was only reasonable to suppose 
that no ordinary tool would touch it. It had to be arranged, therefore, 
that when the metal was ready, certain small tools should be cast. 
Additional hardness would be obtained by tempering. Then moulds 
were made, including those for a small four-cylinder marine-motor such 
as might be put in a motor-boat or yacht requiring a decent turn of speed. 

These preparations did not arouse any particular curiosity in the yard: 
it was known that the new man in the chemistry shop was conducting 
an experiment of some sort—which was what the men in the chemistry 
shop were there for. The only comment that was heard was respecting 
the special tools, and this was no more than, ‘Reckon the young guv’nor 
wants to run things Harland and Woolf fashion.’ 

The moulds from which the motor-castings were to be made were 
worked up from the twin-engines of a fifty-foot motor-yacht, which was 
lying hauled up in the yard. It had been built for a wealthy Lancashire 
man who had a fancy for cruising at racing speed; but he soon tired of 
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her. The motion in a sea was too much for him, and the boat had been 
lying over a year in the Ellersey yard. Too fast for comfortable cruising, 
and too slow for modern motor-boat racing, her owner would have sold 
her, but could not find a purchaser. 

‘He told me once,’ said Willison, ‘when I ’phoned him about her, 
that we could do what we liked with her—sell her for scrap-iron; so I 
don’t suppose he’ll mind us using her for pattern work.’ 

‘Could we buy her cheap?’ asked Paget. 

‘Yes, sure; but she ’s no use to us,’ replied Willison. 

Paget talked it over with Benson. ‘There’s a hull ready-made if you 
can get her. Why, we can be fit for a trial run in no time once we get 
the engine completed.’ 

Benson decided in favour of the idea at once. ‘She shall be charged to 
my private account, so old Gilbert won’t be able to growl. The one 
luxury [ve been planning is a motor-yacht.’ 

‘And I'll eat my hat if she won’t be some yacht,’ declared Paget. 


CHAPTER V 
A DEBATING SOCIETY 


N a certain street lying off Scotland Road, Liverpool, in the centre of 

an area of poverty-stricken dwellings and gaunt warehouses, there was 

a small Italian restaurant—bright and clean, and therefore a pleasant 
contrast to the rest of the shops in the same street, which were neither. 
The window contained an appetising display of bottled sweets and 
chocolates in garish boxes, and piles of pies and pastries in paper 
wrappers. 

Inside, the shop was long and narrow; on one side was a row of 
marble-topped tables and chairs, and on the other a counter, on which 
stood an electro-plated hot-water geyser with a gas-ring beneath it. At 
the far end was a mahogany partition with a frosted glass door in it 
bearing the word, Parlour. Pasted on the glass by means of stamp- 
edging was a written notice: 


THE SOCIAL AND PROGRESSIVE CLUB LITERARY AND 
DEBATING SOCIETY 
MEETS HERE THURSDAYS AT 8 P.M. 
Subject next week: ‘The Economy of High Wages.’ 
Members only. Ian R. WiLK1nson, Hon. Sec. 
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‘This talking club—who runs it, and what do they do ?’ 


On a Wednesday morning, at about half past eleven, a plainly dressed 
man of quiet demeanour sat at the table nearest the glass door, leisurely 
disposing of a cup of coffee and one of the less gaudy-looking pastries. 
He did not look like one of the working people who were the principal 
supporters of the place; apart from which, a worker, assuming him to 
be in work, would not have been able to partake of refreshments at that 
time of day. As a matter of fact, he was the only customer in the 
shop, and there was, consequently, nobody to observe the fact that he 
frequently turned his eyes towards the notice pasted on the glass door. 

Presently, in response to a sign, the proprietor left his place behind 
the counter, and crossed over to the table. 

‘Anything I can do for you, Mr. Larard?’ 

‘I’m curious about something, Carnetti, my friend.’ 

‘Yes?’ The other raised his eyebrows, and waited for further en- 
lightenment. 

‘This talking club—who runs it, and what do they do?’ 

‘Mr. Wilkinson, the secretary, works at the docks, and the members 
are all working-class men. They come here, and I let them have the 


parlour to themselves. They sit around and talk.’ 
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‘That sort of stuff?’ and Mr. Larard nodded towards the notice. 

The Italian smiled, showing a double row of fine white teeth. ‘Oh 
yes; just that sort of stuff—and about rates, and no more war, and free 
trade, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘I should like to attend one of their meetings. Can I come to-morrow?’ 

Carnetti hesitated. He glanced round the shop, shuffled his feet, 
fidgeted with his hands, and generally appeared uneasy. 

‘Why, Mr. Larard,’ he said at last, ‘you don’t think there ’s anything 
wrong going on? They are all respectable working-men—better off in 
here than in the public-house.’ 

‘I’m not suggesting there ’s anything wrong,’ replied Larard. ‘It’s 
just curiosity on my part. You see, I’m supposed to know everything 
that goes on in my district, from a chapel prayer-meeting to a Masonic 
Lodge night; and this looks interesting. I thought these debating 
societies had died out long ago.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course I’ll ask them to invite you in; but they always 
tell me to remember that the meetings are for members of the society 
only.’ 

‘Do they get many new members?’ 

“Very few. There ’s not more than twenty altogether.’ 

‘All right. Ask them to let me come in to-morrow night. I’m very 
interested in the high wages question: I could do with a bit more myself.’ 

Larard duly presented himself at the café the following evening a few 
minutes after eight. Unseen himself, he had watched the members 
assemble, and had allowed what he thought time enough for his request 
to be considered. He would have been intensely interested if he could 
have heard the way in which it was considered. 

In a small room still farther beyond the parlour sat two men, who had 
arrived on the scene a full half-hour earlier. They were busy with some 
papers, which might have been lecture-notes. 

When the secretary arrived, Carnetti went up to him at once. 

‘Larard, a detective-sergeant from the Central Office, wants to join in 
your debate to-night. He’ll be here presently. What shall I say to him?’ 

Wilkinson’s first words were forceful and need not be recorded ; then 
he added, ‘Don’t let him in yet—I must consult the others.’ With that 
he hurried through the glass door, and nodding casually to some early 
arrivals, went through to the room where the two men were examining 
papers. 

‘Hullo Baxter,’ said one, looking up, ‘what ’s the trouble?’ 

‘A tec wants to attend our debate.’ 
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‘A tec? Who is he?’ . 

‘Name of Larard—Central Office. Don’t know if it’s curiosity, or 
if he ’s after something.’ 

‘Well, there ’s nothing to come after here. We’re staging a full-dress 
debate, you bet.’ 

The other man, who had so far kept silent, intervened: ‘Better report 
it. There may be nothing in it, or there may be special instructions.’ 

Wilkinson (otherwise Baxter) went to the telephone and rang up a 
number. 

‘Hullo there! Is that D.H.Q.? Yes, this is B.H.Q. two-seven. Want 
instructions, urgent. Detective Larard wants to get in our meeting 
to-night. Query admit him.’ 

He waited a moment, then replaced the receiver. ‘They'll ring us up 
in five minutes. They’re putting it to P.H.Q.’ 

‘Hope it’s through before the tec comes. If he’s to be admitted, 
it ’s better not to appear to hesitate.’ 

It seemed a long five minutes, but at last the telephone bell rang, and 
Wilkinson answered. 

‘All right—thanks. Yes, we’ll watch that. So long!’ 

There was a note of relief in his voice when he turned to the others. 
‘It’s all right. There ’s nothing in it so far as P.H.Q. knows. Ill get 
out to the others.’ 

He went back into the parlour, where now some seventeen or eighteen 
men had assembled. ‘Sit tight, boys, and let’s start,’ he said, and passed 
word to Carnetti: ‘Show the gentleman in when he arrives.’ 

A minute or two later Larard entered the café. The proprietor re- 
ceived him with a friendly smile. ‘So you decided to come, sir 2-16 
quite all right—the secretary says that he will be very pleased for you 
to join in the debate to-night,’ and coming from behind the counter, he 
opened the door leading into the parlour. 

The detective passed through. Inside, he found that a number of the 
small tables had been arranged in a row, thus making one long table, at 
the head of which sat an elderly man with a short white beard. On the 
chairman’s right was the secretary, and on his left the principal speaker 
for the evening. 

‘Come right in, sir,’ said the chairman. ‘We hope our debate will 
interest you, or at any rate give you something to think about.’ 

Larard acknowledged the greeting, and seated himself at one end of 
a row of chairs. He ordered coffee, and lighting an old briar pipe, 
settled down to watch the evening’s proceedings. A large mirror was 
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fitted into the opposite wall, so that he had a clear view of what was 
going on behind him as well as in front. 

The chairman rose, and after a few words by way of introduction, 
called upon their esteemed friend Tom Cope to read his paper on ‘The 
Economy of High Wages’. 

Mr. Cope got up and promptly plunged into his subject. It was one 
that he found very congenial, and he made his points with gusto. There 
was an occasional ‘ Hear, hear !’ and a stamping of feet by way of applause, 
but for the most part the audience listened in silence, which was broken 
now and then by the scrape of a match or the clink of cup and saucer. 


‘Well, what did you make of it?’ asked Superintendent Spofforth next 
morning when Larard reported the matter to his chief. 

‘I’m blest if I know. There was nothing I could lay hold of. I know 
Cope: he’s a fitter at Wilsthorpe’s, and shouts a bit at street corners 
election times. He read a paper—the usual sort of stuff: quoted Henry 
Ford—pay bigger wages, put more money into circulation, create a 
demand for more goods, and so make more work.’ 

‘H-m-m; nothing very startling about that,’ remarked the super- 
intendent. 

‘No. Then another fellow—I fancy I’ve seen him on the landing 
stage doing parcels work; not quite sure though—he took up the opposite 
side; said that with lower costs of production, small wages would buy 
as much as big. He got five votes; Cope got twelve.’ 

‘And nothing else happened?’ 

‘Not while I was there; but I’m not satisfied.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Well, in the first place, I felt that the whole thing was being staged 
for my benefit. Then I can hardly imagine a lot of men like that meeting 
week after week for a dose of such milk-and-watery sort of talk. Then 
it struck me that I got in too easily after the way Carnetti hummed and 
hawed about it when I put it to him on Wednesday.’ 

‘And you think there is something behind it all?? 

‘Yes, sir, I’ll stake my hat on it; but they gave nothing away, and I 
got no lead.’ 

“What do we know of Carnetti?’ 

‘Came from a mining town in Glamorganshire; conducts his business 
on decent lines: won’t have loafers hanging about, no betting or gambling. 
He runs his café so that any respectable man or woman can go in for 
a cheap meal. He has helped us once or twice in small cases.” 
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‘Make a note to have him traced. Get his record from Glamorgan, 
What did you make of the chairman?’ 

‘Stranger to the district. I think he lives across the river. He struck 
me as a man who likes being chairman of anything—rather pompous 
and formal, as though he’d been reading a book on “‘ How to Conduct 
a Debating Society,” and was keeping to the rules. Didn’t express any 
ideas of his own.’ 

‘A crook?’ 

‘Thundering good actor if he is. I fancy he’s a dummy put up to 
hide something going on behind him, which he hasn’t the savvy to see.’ 

‘And what about the man who gave the paper?’ 

‘Cope? I believe he’s genuine. He’s keen on social reform. I’ve 
heard him talk before about the need for improving conditions of life 
and labour. He may have some lop-sided notions, but I think he ’s 
honest and means what he says.’ 

‘He ’s not the sort of man you would think would be content merely 
to attend the meetings of a debating society and let off steam?’ 

‘No—unless possibly he hopes by doing so to bring other men round 
to his views; though that doesn’t seem very likely. Most of those I saw 
last night seemed to be of his way of thinking already. Another thing: 
what is there to hold such a society together? Most of them find it 
hard enough to keep going with the help of whist drives, billiards, and 
such like.’ 

The superintendent remained thoughtful. ‘Yes,’ he said presently, 
‘there may be something behind it. They would hardly hesitate about 
admitting strangers if their proceedings were as innocent as they appeared 
to be. Well, we must obtain a list of the members, and find out every- 
thing about them.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
A TRIAL RUN 


ITHIN three weeks of his coming to the Ellersey yard the first 
samples of Paget’s steel were cast. The difficulties of making 


the necessary tools had been overcome, and the men in the 
turning shop who had tested them had been astonished at the extra- 
ordinary powers of cutting and of resistance to wear in the sharp edges. 
Next, castings were made for the marine-motors. The discarded yacht 
Dragon, which Benson had acquired at a breaking-up price, had originally 
been fitted with twin-engines and propellers of a normal 50-h.p. each. 
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After careful calculations, the yacht was strengthened to withstand the 
strain of the increased power it was now proposed to put in her. 

Benson gave this work a good deal of his personal attention, while 
Paget looked after the engines: Then Mr. Gilbert was able to secure 
a piece of waste land which was sufficiently isolated to be safe for making 
the new spirit—which process, of course, came under the Manufacture 
of Explosives Acts. A shed was fitted up for Paget’s chemical experi- 
ments, and a tank sunk in the ground to contain the finished pro- 
duct. 

Paget set about the task of making fifty gallons of the spirit single- 
handed. ‘It’s quite easy to do if you’ve got the stuff,’ he said when 
Benson offered to help him; ‘and until I have convinced you that it is 
safe to handle, I don’t want anybody else to come near it.’ 

It was some time before Paget could devise a satisfactory way of 
fitting the special sparking-plugs into the motor. He solved the problem 
eventually by encasing the plugs in protecting sleeves, which were 
screwed into the casing in such a manner that, when the spark acted, 
the force of the explosion could not shatter the porcelain insulators, nor 
send the plugs flying out of their sockets. Various other alterations 
were made in the usual practice to fit the engines to working under the 
new conditions. 

About a month after the first castings had been made Paget brought 
across a can of his spirit, and the motors were tested in the yard. They 
worked. A pipe from a tank led to the water-jackets, which, when the 
yacht was afloat, would be fed by the sea, and for a short time the 
engines were allowed to run at various speeds. The increasing tempera- 
ture of the water gave a clue to the immense heat that was developed 
by the explosions and the terrific speed of the moving parts. 

On the whole Paget was satisfied. The engines were allowed to cool, 
then restarted several times, and no fault due to overheating could be 
detected. 

The fitter Cope was employed a good deal on the more delicate parts 
of this work. Both in building up the engines, and later in fitting them 
in the yacht, he proved himself invaluable. He was silent and morose, 
and went about with a woe-begone expression on his face, which led 
Benson to remark that he looked as though he might be digging his 
grave before execution instead of doing an important job on a new 
invention and making a success of it. 

“He doesn’t seem very chirpy,’ agreed Paget, ‘but he ’s doing his work 
well, and that ’s all I care about.’ 
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One day when the yacht was almost ready for a trial run Benson told 
Paget that he would fetch Mr. Willison across to have a look at her. He 
found the works-manager on the deck of the cargo boat which had been 
built in the yard and was now ready for sea. A captain had been sent 
down by the owners to go with the ship on her trials. This captain 
evidently felt that it was up to him to find fault somewhere, and the 
only thing he could see amiss was the forward steam winch, where a 
cylinder was sending out an undue amount of steam. The shore engineer 
of the purchasing company had passed the engines, and knew that 
there was nothing seriously wrong with the winch; so he stood by and 
remembered what he had gone through in his time. 

‘The packing’s rotten,’ declared the captain. ‘It wouldn’t hold small 
coal, let alone steam.’ 

‘Pooh, that’s a little job, Captain,’ said Willison soothingly; ‘soon 
put that right;’ and turning to Benson, he changed the conversation by 
introducing him to the captain. 

‘Anything seriously wrong with that winch?’ asked Benson. 

‘No, nothing—it ’s just a question of packing. You took Cope off 
the job, and the man who did it didn’t judge it exactly. If you 
pack too close it will seize up and heat the piston-rod; if it ’s too slack 
it lets the steam through. A new job always takes a little time to 
settle down. Besides,’ he added with a chuckle, ‘it’s about the only thing 
these captains know about engineering, and we get it served up to us 
regularly.’ 

‘Well, come and see my yacht now. She’s all ready for a trip.’ 

‘When are you going to try her?’ asked Willison. 

‘Early to-morrow morning, when there ’s nobody much about.’ 

Willison laughed. ‘I see, sir; you’re confident she ’s all right, but just 
a bit anxious all the same. All right, ’ll warn the lifeboat men and the 
fire-float to stand by.’ 

Daylight next morning found Benson and Paget getting ready for the 
trial run. They took the spirit across and filled a tank; they also filled 
up with a new brand of oil capable of lubricating under unusually high 
temperatures. 

The Dragon was an innocent and not particularly graceful-looking 
craft, with a high bow and a turtle-back cabin-top, at the end of which 
was a glazed shelter for the helmsman. Behind that was a small self- 
draining cockpit, and a short length of deck running to the stern. The 
twin engines were just forward of the wheel-house; and in front of them 
was a comfortable saloon with a companion to the starboard side, which 


‘By Jove, she can move !’ 


could be battened down for bad weather and still leave a way past the 
motors to the wheel-house. 

Dual controls enabled the engines to be operated from the wheel-house, 
so that it was not necessary for the engineer to be on duty all the 
time. 

‘Do you know the river?’ asked Paget before starting up. 

“Not very well,’ replied Benson, ‘but there ’s plenty of room for a few 
miles up, and it’s well marked.’ 

‘Good enough. When you’re ready we'll let her rip.’ 

‘Carry on, Chief,’ laughed Benson, and a muffled roar told of the 
engines breaking into life. They cast off the mooring ropes, and at a 
word from Benson, Paget engaged the propellers to the engines, which 
he had throttled down to the lowest speed he could secure. 

The Dragon gave a distinct jerk and began to move ahead, quickly 
gathering speed. 

‘By Jove, she can move!’ shouted Benson, as he headed up the river. 


‘This is dead slow,’ replied Paget. ‘Are you ready for me to open 
her out?’ 


“Yes; let her go.’ 
The muffled roar changed, mounting steadily to a higher key. Benson 
saw clear water ahead, and buoys stretching away past the entrance to 
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the Ship Canal. The yacht shot forward, ploughing a deep furrow 
through the water, which was flung off her bows in two immense waves. 

‘How do you like it?’ asked Paget, thrusting his head for an instant 
into the wheel-house. 

‘Fine!’ said Benson; ‘but we must turn in two miles. Now stand by 
to stop her.’ 

Paget slowed down the engines, then put them into neutral; the yacht 
eased up, and when Benson judged it safe, he put the helm over and 
brought her round. 

‘Now for another burst,’ he cried. ‘It’s just about five miles from 
that clump of trees to the buoy opposite that red-brick stack. We'll 
try her out.’ . 

The Dragon gathered speed again, and when they passed the first 
mark she was going all-out. Paget came into the wheel-house. 

‘One minute,’ cried Benson, glancing at the clock fixed to the dash- 
board in front of the wheel. 

‘Two,’ echoed Paget, picking up the timing. ‘Three—five, ten, fifteen 
seconds. Three minutes, fifteen seconds.’ 

‘What ’s that?’ exclaimed Benson; ‘over ninety miles an hour!’ 

He turned the wheel slightly, and swung out to the more open part 
of the river. Then Paget gave a start. ‘Why, she’s slowing down!’ 

‘Good thing too,’ replied Benson. 

‘But I’ve not slowed her.’ 

‘She ’s still hopping.’ 

‘Yes, half-speed, or less.’ 

‘Well, what ’s up?’ 

‘Don’t know. We’d better get back to the yard.’ 

‘Right oh!’ said Benson, and turned the wheel. ‘Yes, she ’s slowing 
down a lot, and, hang it! she isn’t steering true.’ 

‘Engines are going faster than ever,’ said Paget. ‘Something ’s given 
way.’ 

The yacht was still doing twenty knots, and when still some distance 
from the yard jetty Benson shouted, ‘Put her astern.’ She quickly 
slowed down, but when he told Paget to ‘Go ahead a bit’ she proved 
very sluggish, and simply crawled up to the jetty. 

Willison was there waiting for them, and he called out, ‘How does 
she go?’ 

‘She went all right,’ replied Benson, ‘till something went bust.’ 

‘Good job it wasn’t your patent petrol, or we’d have been picking you 
up in bits with a net.’ 
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Paget poked his head up from below. ‘It’s not the engines,’ he said. 
‘It’s something to do with the propellers. There’s nothing wrong 
inside.’ 

‘Slip her into that cradle,’ said Willison, ‘and we’ll haul her out.’ 

This was but a few minutes’ work, for the cradle was made to accom- 
modate much larger craft than the Dragon; and as the yacht drew clear 
of the water the cause of the trouble became at once apparent. Two 
blades were missing from one propeller, and one from the other, while 
the three blades that remained bore evidence of severe strain. 

“You may have hit some rubbish,’ said Willison, ‘though it looks as 
though you'll have to make your propellers of something a bit stronger.’ 

Paget nodded. His engines, at any rate, had not failed. 


CHAPTER VII 
INVESTIGATIONS 


N the evening of the same day Detective-Sergeant Larard, 
C ) eres on his duty of keeping the members of the Social and 

Progressive Club under observation, saw Cope leave the Ellersey 
yard, and followed him to the landing stage, to cross by the ferry to 
Liverpool. On the stage Cope met another man whom the detective 
fancied he had seen at the meeting of the society. Together they 
boarded the ferry, and went aft under the shelter deck, well away from 
the rest of the crowd of passengers. 

The detective kept them in view. He made his way casually along 
the inside of the shelter until he reached an open scuttle close to where 
the two men were standing talking. Eavesdropping was not a thing 
Larard would have practised from choice, but there were times when, 
in the public interest, he had to do it, and this he regarded as one of 
them. He therefore listened to the conversation that ensued. 

‘We shall be expecting you to-night,’ said Cope’s companion. 

‘All right; I'll be there, though I’ve nothing special to report,’ replied 
Cope. 

‘Secretary says X.H.Q. is interested in that new business at your 
yard. I expect you'll get orders about it.’ 

“What does X.H.Q. know about it?’ 

‘Only what you mentioned last week. Secretary reports everything 
to D.H.Q., it doesn’t matter how small, and it gets passed on. What 
may seem small to us may be big to them.’ 
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‘But I was not reporting anything,’ said Cope. ‘I only mentioned the 
_ job I was on.’ 

‘So you did, and evidently X.H.Q. wants to find out more, see ?’ 

‘I don’t see,’ said Cope truculently. ‘Our job is to improve the condi- 
tions of the workers, not to bother about new inventions that put money 
into rich men’s pockets.’ 

‘That ’s so,’ replied the other in a soothing tone. ‘But last week you 
said that this was an invention that might lead to a lot of unemployment, 
and it ’s the I.R.W.’s business to prevent that.’ 

The detective made a mental note of the initials, IL.R.W., X.H.Q., and 
D.H.Q. He recalled that the name of the secretary of the society was 
Tan R. Wilkinson, and wondered whether he was the I.R.W. referred to. 
On the whole, it did not seem very likely. 

The ferry was nearing the landing stage. Larard did not wish to be 
caught listening, and, as it was more than probable that he would be 
seen in any case, he slipped through the midship door of the shelter and 
walked straight up to the two men. 

‘Ah, good evening, Mr. Cole,’ he said, deliberately misquoting the © 
name. ' 

‘My name’s Cope, not Cole,’ replied the fitter, in anything but a 
friendly tone. 

Larard, however, ignored his lack of cordiality, and went on, ‘Going 
to have another debate to-night? Most interesting evening—I enjoyed 
it; and there’s a lot in what you said. Yes, I agreed with a lot 
of it.’ 

Cope was evidently susceptible to flattery, and he thawed a little. 
‘It was an important subject,’ he said. ‘The working classes ought to 
be paid better wages.’ 

‘Yes; far too many are, as you said, living on the border-line of 
poverty. But if I may ask, what do you and your friends hope to do? 
_I should have expected a man of your talent to be taking a prominent 
part in one of the big unions or a political party.’ 

‘T know what I’m doing,’ replied Cope; and then the rush of getting 
off the ferry prevented further conversation. 

‘T wonder if he does?’ muttered Larard, as he saw the two men hurry 
off the floating pontoon. ‘I wish I could place that rat-faced fellow he 
is with.’ 

He called in and reported what he had overheard to Superintendent 
Spofforth, who did not seem greatly surprised. ‘We shall know whether 
they hold a meeting to-night or not,’ he said. ‘There’s a shuttered 
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window in the box-factory behind that café overlooking the back 
premises. I’ve arranged for a man to watch the place, and report here 
at ten-thirty, or later if he sees anything worth waiting for.’ 

‘T’ll stroll round,’ suggested Larard. 

“No, don’t,’ replied the Superintendent; ‘in fact, I’d rather you made 
yourself conspicuous elsewhere. Go down to the landing stage and 
cross to New Brighton, or Wallasey—doesn’t matter which—and come 
back. No doubt you will be seen, and reported to have gone across.’ 

‘Reported—whom to?’ 

‘The I.R.W.—International Revolutionary Workers,’ said Mr. 
Spofforth with a significant look. 

‘What, that crowd that made all the trouble in the States last year? 
And the thing that kept running in my mind was the secretary’s name, 
I. R. Wilkinson.’ 

‘Otherwise Adrian Baxter,’ added the Superintendent. ‘Now you 
know what you are up against.’ 

Larard looked crestfallen. He felt that he had missed an important 
point, and said so. 

‘Don’t worry about that,’ said Mr. Spofforth cheerfully. ‘You’re not 
the only man on the job, and you’ve done the right thing so far.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; but I ought to have recognized those initials, and 
suspected Wilkinson.’ 

_ ‘So you might have done in a detective story, no doubt, but as it is 

you’ve nothing to reproach yourself with. But as soon as you made your 
report about that debating society I set inquiries going. We’ve a dozen 
men on the job now. A message has come through from the Yard that 
we're to keep a good look-out, for it seems they suspect some move is 
being planned.’ 

“What kind of a move, sir?’ 

‘Nobody knows, but something connected with the seaports, most 
likely.’ 

Larard duly went across to New Brighton, and when later on he 
returned, he found that the plain-clothes constable who had been keeping 
watch ‘on the café had already arrived and was making his report to 
Mr. Spofforth. 

‘Begin again, constable,’ said the latter as Larard entered. ‘ Sergeant 
Larard will be able to follow your points better than I can.’ 

The constable began his story again. 

‘I entered the box-factory by the office door at five minutes past six. 
Only Mr. Brown, the manager, and the night watchman were on the 
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premises. Mr. Brown had cut a slit in the shutter of the window over- 
looking the café, and this gave me a clear view. 

‘The windows of the parlour are frosted glass in the lower sash, clear 
glass in the upper. I could just see the door leading in from the shop. 
There is a sort of living room behind the parlour, connected with it 
by a passage. 

‘Several parties, men and women, went into the parlour for refresh- 
ments. They were served by a girl from the outer shop, who entered and 
left by a service door that leads behind the counter. At seven-fifteen 
the parlour was cleared of customers; the girl swept the place out and 
left it. No, sir, she did not arrange the tables, but she locked or bolted 
the door leading to the outer shop. 

‘About half-past seven two men came into the parlour by the service 
door, and after looking round, they passed out of my sight. Evidently 
they went through to the private living-room right at the rear of the 
premises, as the light was switched on there, and I could see two men 
seated at a table just afterwards.’ 

‘Could you describe them?’ asked Mr. Spoffoth. 

‘Not very well, sir. They were both about average height. One wore 
a dark coat, the other a mackintosh or belted rain-coat. Both wore 
soft felt hats.’ 

‘Go ahead. What happened next?’ 

‘For twenty minutes nothing happened, sir. Then another man came 
in. He stopped and spoke to the proprietor, then went through 
to the back room. He returned after a few minutes, and I think 
unlocked the parlour door. Then several men strolled in and seated 
themselves at the tables.’ 

‘Could you see if the tables were arranged in a line, ready for a meet- 
ing?’ asked Larard. 

‘T couldn’t be sure, but I don’t think so. Some separate tables were 
over against the far wall, and several men sat down there.’ 

‘Did you see anything like a meeting in progress?’ asked Mr. Spofforth. 

‘No, sir; the men kept moving about from table to table, and now and 
then the proprietor came in with refreshments.’ 

‘And what happened in the back room?’ 

‘The men from the parlour appeared to take it in turns to go in there, 
stay a few minutes, then return.’ 

‘One at a time?’ 

‘As far as I could judge, sir.’ 

‘And this went on till—?’ 

c2 
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‘Nine forty-five, sir. They all cleared out then, and the lights were 
turned off.’ 

‘In the back living-room as well?’ 

‘I’m nearly certain, sir, those two men left by the back lane, not the 
front of the café.’ 

The Superintendent made one or two notes; then he remarked, ‘ We’ll 
attend to those two next week.’ Larard stayed behind when the con- 
stable had gone, and Mr. Spofforth, adopting a less formal tone, asked, 
“Well, what do you make of it?’ 

‘Just this, sir: I was allowed to see a well-dressed window display, but 
not the real goods in the shop.’ 

‘I think that ’s about it. Still, you discovered the window leading to 
the shop. What is your opinion of the men you met—that is, in the 
light of what we’ve just heard?’ 

‘Most of them I should say were quite harmless. The secretary struck 
me as a bad hat; also that fellow I saw with Cope at the ferry. Cope is 
possibly being led away with the idea of doing some good for his fellow 
workers; and the elderly chairman is just such another. He likes the 
limelight, so they put him up for chairman.’ 

“Maybe so; but you must not forget that Cope and this other man, and 
any others of the same sort, must know that there is something shady 
going on if meetings are simply staged as required, and each member 
has to report to two others in a back room.’ 

“Yes, sir; of course they’re all in it up to a point. They must know 
that the debate last week was a bluff; but then they may look upon that 
as a legitimate way of preserving secrecy. Then again, they may not 
all be told the same thing when they go in to see the officials in the back 
room— and I take it they are some kind of officials. Secrecy being part 
of the scheme, one man may not know what is said to another.’ 

‘I see that: one man may be involved in something shady, and another 
in something of a political character, quite harmless.’ 

‘Yes, sir; although that business of reporting some new invention at 
the Ellersey shipyard doesn’t look like polities to me.’ 

‘Nor to me either. Of course, it may simply be that they want to get 
hold of it to use as propaganda, but it may also be that they want it 
for other purposes.’ 

‘Quite so, sir; but what other purpose could they want it for?’ 

‘That ’s for us to find out. We know what the I.R.W. has done in the 


States, and we must be ready to drop on it if it is going to make trouble 
in this country.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE DRAGON SHOWS HER QUALITY 


S a result of the experience gained on the first trial run, Paget and 
Benson went to work to design new propellers of manganese 
bronze for the Dragon, carefully designed to take the abnormal 

strain of the engines. Paget also made an important alteration in the 
induction with a view to securing more complete control. After one or 
two experiments he declared that they ought to be able to get as low a 
speed as ten knots, throttled down, which was about the limit. 

‘Ten knots is a good deal in foggy weather,’ suggested Mr. Willison. 

‘So it may be,’ agreed Paget; ‘but to knock down ninety per cent. of 
full running power is not so bad for a start.’ 

‘You are still banking on doing a hundred, then?’ 

‘Why not?’ put in Benson. ‘She did ninety when we tried her before.’ 

~The works-manager looked doubtful. ‘I fancy your miles were a bit 
short; still, I don’t doubt she can travel.’ 

‘I’m ready to put her at it again to-morrow morning,’ said Paget; 
‘that is, if it ’s convenient to you, Skipper,’ and he glanced at Benson. 

‘That will suit me, if the weather is all right,’ replied Benson. 

‘The weather will be all right,’ said Willison. ‘The forecast is high- 
pressure calm weather for the next two or three days.’ 

‘Good,’ said Benson; ‘we'll make it to-morrow.’ 

Early next morning, therefore, they went aboard the Dragon, slipped 
the moorings, and headed up the river. Fora time Benson kept her below 
half speed, and even that was quite fast enough with a ferry steamer in 
the channel and another vessel making for the entrance to the Ship 
Canal. Not until he swung into the swatchway between Eastham Sands 
did he open out; then, in a smother of spray, the Dragon covered four 
miles past the Dungeon Banks in less than three minutes. 

Benson slowed down, stopped, and turned, but the yacht showed no 
sign of strain. The huge crescents of spray flung off by the wide flare of 
her bow, however, reduced the helmsman’s look-out to a view straight 
ahead. 

‘We want more sea-room for a good run,’ said Benson at length; ‘let’s 
turn down river.’ 

‘Good enough,’ agreed Paget. ‘You pay if we get pinched for exceed- 
ing the speed-limit.’ 
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Passing the busy reaches of the river, they kept the speed down to 
about twenty knots; but to Mr. Gilbert, who happened to be crossing 
at the time on the ferry, it seemed that the yacht was travelling at a 
dangerous speed. 

‘Do you know how the channel is buoyed?’ asked Paget. 

“Yes, I’ve been out several times,’ replied Benson. 

Slipping past New Brighton, they speeded up through the Crosby 
Channel, then slowed down again as they approached the bar at the 
mouth of the Mersey. So far, they had had no experience of the Dragon 
in a swell, but she rose to it buoyantly and made no attempt to dive 
through it. At the Formby Lightship Benson swung her round west- 
south-west, and from this point the North-West Lightship could be seen 
on the horizon, seven miles distant. 

From the wheel-house shelter they watched it momentarily growing 
larger. Paget remarked that it was like looking at a ‘close-up’ coming 
up from a general view in a cinema, and the crew of the lightship must 
have thought the same as they saw the speed at which the yacht 
approached. A mile beyond the lightship Benson brought her round at 
full speed in order to see how big a circle she required to turn in; then he 
headed back for the Mersey. 

‘Paget, old man,’ he cried with enthusiasm as they were passing New 
Brighton on the return journey, ‘she ’s just splendid!’ / 

Paget did not seem at all embarrassed by the compliment. ‘We've 
been out just twenty minutes,’ he said. ‘How far have we been?’ 

‘Over thirty miles, I guess,’ replied Benson. ‘If we tell old Willison 
that he won’t believe us.’ 

This last statement was not so very wide of the mark, for after crawling 
back at what seemed a snail’s pace through the river traffic and making 
up to the yard, they found the works-manager and Mr. Gilbert on the 
wharf, apparently on the look-out for them. 

‘Well, what ’s the verdict now?’ asked Willison. 

‘All serene,’ replied Benson. ‘We’ve been out round the North-West 
Lightship.’ 

‘You’ve what!’ exclaimed Willison. ‘Now, go steady. Mr. Gilbert 
came over early this morning, and he saw you from the ferry about— 
let’s see— three quarters of an hour ago. Do you reckon you’ve done 
forty miles since then?’ 


“Yes,’ said Paget bluntly; ‘and all down the river this side of New 
Brighton we kept at slow speed.’ 


“You were going like a racing yacht when you passed the ferry,’ said 
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Mr. Gilbert, speaking for the first time. ‘Is that what you call slow 
speed?’ 

‘Yes, comparatively,’ replied Benson. ‘It was not a quarter-speed.’ 

Mr. Willison stood staring thoughtfully at the Dragon lying at her 
mooring. He had no reason for doubting Benson’s word, and there 
could be no mistake about the distance to the North-West Lightship. 
All the same, it was difficult to believe that such a speed was possible. 
At last he said, ‘You ought to be up the Clyde—the West Coast Motor- 
boat Race comes off to-day.’ 

‘We’re not entered for it, for one thing,’ replied Benson, and then 
added, with seeming irrelevance, ‘Where does the race take place?’ 

‘Rothesay to Ailsa Craig and back,’ said Willison. 

‘What is the distance from here?’ 

‘Well, Glasgow is about two hundred and fifty miles—say two hundred 
to Rothesay.’ 

‘Why not go?’ asked Paget. ‘We could do it in a couple of hours.’ 

Willison was frankly sceptical. ‘The Clyde in two hours!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘You mean in an aeroplane?’ Mr. Gilbert said nothing, but 
Benson saw the suggestion of a smile about the corners of his mouth. 
Benson felt a trifle annoyed, and an idea suddenly occurred to him. 

‘Look here,’ he said, ‘will you two gentlemen kindly put in hand any 
work that has to be done, and join us here at ten o’clock? I should like 
you to come with us.’ 

‘Where to?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘The Clyde, to see that motor-boat race.’ Then, in a more free and 
easy tone, he went on, ‘I know you can arrange it, and it will be a fine 
run. I’ll order some grub. Paget, you load up with your juice.’ 

‘She ’s got enough in her for another six hundred miles,’ said Paget. 
‘But do any of you know the coast? It means open sea work, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Hardcastle, our waterman, does,’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘But really I 
don’t fancy this excursion.’ 

Benson could see that Willison was favourably inclined towards it; 
but Mr. Gilbert, he knew, was not so likely to be persuaded away from 
business by the prospect of a mere joy ride. He therefore put the matter 
in another light. ‘I think it is important, Mr. Gilbert. I want to con- 
vince you and Mr. Willison that there is business in this.’ 

Willison laughed. ‘Come on, Gilbert,’ he said. ‘I’m willing—my 
insurance policies are all paid up.’ 

‘Seriously, what time do you expect to get back?’ asked Mr, Gilbert. 
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‘In time for your afternoon cup of tea if you like, eh Paget?’ 

Paget nodded. ‘Do it easily if we just run there and back. It depends 
on how long you stay on the Clyde.’ 

‘And how long your box of tricks will run without going phut,’ said 
Willison. 

The matter being so far settled, they went their several ways to make 
the necessary preparations. Mr. Gilbert and Willison hurried up to the 
yard to arrange the day’s work with their respective seconds. Benson, 
in the meantime, got a luncheon-basket sent down to the jetty, as well 
as spare oilskins: he knew that a wet man is likely to be a grumbler. 

Hardcastle, the waterman, was keenly interested in the trip. ‘If you 
can handle her, sir,’ he said, when Benson questioned him about his 
knowledge of the coast, ‘I can tell you where to go. I knows Mersey to 
the Clyde, and a few other parts, like the back of my hand.’ 

‘Good enough,’ said Benson. ‘We can handle her all right; but re- 
member, I want a clear half-mile to stop in, so don’t cut any corners too 
close; also, I should like you to tell me whether to pass to right or left 
of any ships we meet—you will guess their course more quickly than 
I shall.’ 

‘Bless you, sir, that won’t worry us. You can slip out of anyone’s way 
lively enough.’ 

The works clock over the office entrance was pointing to ten when 
they assembled. Paget slipped ahead and started up the engines, and 
they got away without loss of time. 

“Keep her down dead slow,’ said Benson to Paget, ‘till we get clear of 
the ferry traffic.’ He did not want to run any risk with Mr. Gilbert 
aboard. 

The two passengers sat in the little cockpit behind the wheel-shelter. 
Hardcastle stationed himself close by Benson; and Paget, although he 
had full confidence in the controls worked from the shelter, sat below 
watching the engines, as Willison said, like a hen with two chicks. 

They increased to twenty knots as they cleared the traffic; then at the 
river mouth the speed gradually picked up. Hardcastle piloted Benson 
through the Formby channel, and, when they came out into the open 
sea, gave him a course that would clear the north point of the Isle of Man. 

At a word from Benson, Paget steadily accelerated the engines until 
the speed was in the neighbourhood of a hundred knots. But this did 
not make for the comfort of the passengers. The sea was calm with a 
slight swell, and the Dragon cut athwart it with the motion of a car 
running over pot-holes on a country road. The spreading wings of spray 
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from the bow flew high in the air and occasionally drenched the after 
part of the yacht. This drove Mr. Gilbert below, where he stretched 
himself out on the cabin settee and wedged himself in with cushions. 
Willison got behind the wheel-shelter and hung on. 

‘By gum, she can go!’ he shouted to make himself heard. 

‘Take our time,’ Benson shouted back, pointing to the clock on the 
dash-board with the controls. ‘Ten-fifteen over the bar.’ 

Willison nodded, and joined in the look-out ahead. Some fishing 
boats out of Fleetwood and a few tramp steamers were sighted and left 
behind as though they had been standing still; then the high land of the 
Isle of Man could be distinguished. A few minutes later Hardcastle 
drew Benson’s attention to Maughold Head and the Point of Ayre. 

The clock pointed to eleven as they cleared the latter. Benson altered 
the course a fraction west, and in another fifteen minutes they were close 
in to the Mull of Galloway. Half an hour later they were within sight of 
Ailsa Craig; then Benson slowed down. Paget, in great spirits, came up 
into the wheel-shelter. 

‘How does she go?’ he asked, with a grin at Willison. 

The works-manager’s scepticism had completely vanished: he was as 
enthusiastic as Paget could have wished. * Marvellous!’ he said. ‘We’ve 
been an hour and a half from Liverpool Bar.’ 

Mr. Gilbert emerged from his retreat to find the Dragon doing some- 
thing under forty, which, after the previous high speed, seemed no more 
than a comfortable jog-trot. Willison calculated that the race was not 
due to start for at least half an hour. Paget accordingly throttled down, 
and the yacht cruised at a leisurely pace towards the great rocky outpost 
of the Clyde. 

‘Tt has been the most uncomfortable trip I’ve had in my life,’ declared 
Mr. Gilbert; ‘but I’m prepared to admit that Mr. Paget has fulfilled his 
promise so far.’ ; 

‘So far!’ chuckled Willison. ‘What, are you afraid we shan’t get 
home?’ 

‘You needn’t worry about that,’ said Paget. ‘These engines are no 
more likely to break down than those in ordinary commercial motors, 
and they’re reckoned reliable.’ 

‘Well, go easy with that cigarette of yours, Willison,’ growled Mr. 
Gilbert. ‘Don’t forget this boat’s driven by dynamite.’ 

There was a general laugh at this; but Paget assured the secretary 
that the fuel tanks were absolutely tight, and he could guarantee that 
none of the explosive mixture could possibly leak from the engine. 
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‘Another thing,’ he added; ‘I’m working out a formula that should make 
it safe even if you dropped a match in it, provided it wasn’t in a com- 
pressed state. One gets similar results with ordinary petrol.’ 

‘But if this craft caught fire,’ objected Mr. Gilbert, ‘she’d blow up.’ 

‘No doubt she would,’ agreed Paget coolly, ‘once the tanks were heated 
to the flash-point; but you are not afraid of a motor-car because occa- 
sionally the exhaust sets the petrol alight. Our exhaust won’t do that 
because it ’s in a water-jacket, cool as you like it;’ and he laid his hand 
on a piece of wide piping. 

‘That ’s all right, old man,’ said Benson; ‘Gilbert is pulling your leg.’ 

The secretary did not seem altogether satisfied, but he thought it well 
not to raise any further technical difficulties. He therefore went off on 
a new line, and questioned whether the thing as a whole was of practical 
commercial value. Paget had no doubt that it was, and was proceeding 
to give his reasons for so thinking, when Willison, who had been using 
a pair of binoculars, suddenly cried, ‘They’re coming!’ 

The Dragon was by this time well to the north of Ailsa Craig, and, as 
far as could be judged, quite clear of the racing course. As the competing 
motor-boats approached, one could be seen well ahead, its sharp bow 
protruding from a smother of spray; and it was followed at a distance of 
at least half a mile by three others in a bunch. 

“They’re good for fifty-odd knots,’ said Willison, as the racing yachts 
came abreast of the Dragon, then tore on ahead. ‘I guess you'd like to 
show them what you can do, though you can’t butt in now.’ 

Benson, however, had ideas of his own. ‘We’re not going to butt in,’ 
he said; ‘we’re just accompanying the race. Let her rip, Paget!’ and as 
the last of the racing boats swept round the rock, the Dragon gathered 
speed and followed. 

They rounded the great sea-mark in a wide curve, and gave chase. 
The leading boat was now little more than a sparkle of spray almost on 
the horizon; the following three were spread out in the form of a small 
crescent, and the Dragon quickly overhauled them. 

‘Don’t crowd them!’ shouted Willison. 

Benson altered his helm a fraction, and swept past the group of racers, 
to the astonishment of their crews. A minute later the Dragon was 
ahead of the leader, and Benson began a wide turn. 

‘We'll give them something to talk about,’ he shouted to Willison. 
‘Gilbert believes in advertising, and this is going to be an advertisement.’ 

Circling round, he brought the Dragon once again astern of the racing 
yachts, and slowed down sufficiently to maintain that position until 
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Bogany Point could be seen ahead. The course here took a swerve to 
round this point, then ran straight up to the mark-boat anchored on a 
shallow patch in the mouth of Rothesay Bay, a mile farther on. 

Rounding the point, and seeing the course clear ahead, Benson cried, 
‘Now, let her have it!’ Paget opened her out, and watchers on the shore, 
who had not witnessed the earlier manceuvre, and had been regarding 
the Dragon as a competitor already as good as beaten, were thunder- 
struck to see a bow-wave rise in front of her as though the yacht had 
taken wings. ‘It’s a seaplane.’—‘Na, it’s a yacht a’ richt, but, guid 
sakes, she ’s juist fleein’!’ 

Fly she did. The leading boat was two hundred yards from the line 
when the Dragon passed her; she was a hundred yards astern when the 
latter crossed the line. 

‘Slow down,’ cried Benson, porting his helm. He ran on as far as the 
entrance to Loch Striven, then turned and headed back. 

‘Like to go ashore for lunch?’ Benson asked Mr. Gilbert. 

The secretary gave a wry smile. ‘Anything to get a rest from this 
infernal machine,’ he said. 

‘What about the lunch-basket we’ve got aboard?’ laughed Willison. 
‘That ’s not economy, Gilbert, my boy.’ 

‘Hardcastle can have a go at that,’ said Benson. ‘I think the funds 
will run to a feed for us four.’ 

‘I'd rather not go ashore,’ said Paget. ‘I want to look the engines 
over, and I reckon you'll have a mob after you. Better for me to stay 
here.’ 

‘And you'll have some of them coming out here to look at her,’ 
suggested Willison. 

‘That ’s so,’ agreed Paget. ‘All the more reason why I should stand 
by.’ 

"Beg pardon, gentlemen,’ put in Hardcastle, ‘but nobody’ll come 
aboard if you tells me they’re not to.’ 

‘That ’s all right,’ said Benson, ‘but we don’t want you to lay anybody 
out if you can avoid it.’ 

‘Do you think it would be wise to bring anybody out to her?’ asked 
Mr. Gilbert, his business instincts on the alert again now that the dis- 
comfort was over. 

‘In half an hour’s time I shan’t mind,’ replied Paget. ‘Do you agree, 
old man?’ 

‘Depends on who they are,’ replied Benson. 

Hardcastle got the yacht’s dinghy afloat, Willison took the sculls, and 
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the three pulled ashore. There was a crowd on the landing stage, so they 
made for the inner harbour and tied up near some stone steps, telling 
a fisherman to keep an eye on their boat. 

They had hardly stepped on to the quay when they were confronted 
by four men, connected, it appeared, in some official capacity, with 
the race. It appeared, also, that they were annoyed. 

“Now, you fellows,’ said one without preamble, ‘we are entitled to 
some explanation, I fancy.’ 

Willison nudged Benson. ‘ You talk to them,’ he said in an undertone. 
‘Don’t give anything away, though.’ 

Benson nodded affably to the quartette. ‘Pleased to meet you,’ he 
said. ‘May we have mutual introductions?’ 

‘Introductions be hanged!’ snapped a short gentleman with very 
broad shoulders and a face of a healthy brick-red; ‘what do you mean 
by shoving in—your boat wasn’t entered.’ 

One of his companions laid a restraining hand on the short gentle- 
man’s arm. ‘Steady on, Admiral,’ he said; then, speaking with a slight 
drawl, went on, ‘ Allow me: this is Admiral Gayle, our Vice-Commodore; 
this is Mr. Morven, officer for the day; this Mr. Haddon, who, we fancy, 
won the race. My name’s Kilbride.’ 

‘Lord Kilbride,’ added the Admiral in a kind of subterranean growl. 

Benson in turn introduced himself and his companions. ‘We just ran 
up from Liverpool to see your race. Congratulations!’ he said, and 
nodded to Mr. Haddon. ‘I just ran our yacht ahead so as to be well out 
of the way after the finish. I like a clear half-mile.’ 

‘But,’ protested Mr. Morven, ‘you were astern off the point, and then 
—why, you must have touched seventy or eighty.’ 

‘Just over a hundred I imagine,’ said Benson. 

‘A hundred knots!’ exclaimed Lord Kilbride in an incredulous tone. 

‘Thereabouts, at any rate. We estimate that to be her running speed. 
She isn’t built for racing.’ 

Mr. Haddon seemed to jerk his head forward without moving the rest 
of his body, and peered into Benson’s face. ‘A hundred knots and not 
racing! Say now, I’ll give you ten thousand for your boat right away.’ 

Mr. Gilbert made a sound that seemed to indicate his eagerness to 
jump at the offer, which went beyond anything he had dreamed of; but 
Benson shook his head. ‘She ’s not for sale,’ he said decisively. ‘We’re 
just experimenting with her.’ 

Then questions began to fly to and fro, and the whole party became 
engaged in an animated conversation. It was cut short by Lord Kilbride, 
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‘Now, you fellows, we are entitled to some explanation, I fancy. 
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who suggested that the quay was too public a place in which to discuss 
the matter, and invited Benson and his friends over to the Yacht Club. 
“You must excuse us,’ said Benson. ‘We’ve come ashore for lunch. 
Will you join us instead ?’ 
Mr. Morven said that he was bound to go back to the club, but the 
others accepted the invitation, including the Admiral, whose hostility 
had given place to an intense curiosity to know more about the Dragon. 


CHAPTER IX 
PUBLICITY 


P AHE conversation at the luncheon-table did not do much towards 
satisfying the Admiral’s curiosity. For one thing, the long sea 
trip and the subsequent excitement had given Benson and his 

friends ravenous appetites—a fact which they had not realized till now 

—and they tackled the meal with gusto. Moreover, at this stage they 

did not intend to be too explicit, and what details they casually let 

drop were calculated to mystify rather than enlighten their guests. 

Mr. Gilbert, in an expansive moment, repeated the statement he had 

made on board, that the trip was one of the most uncomfortable he had 

ever experienced; to which Mr. Haddon replied that that was not to be 
wondered at in a boat that must be all engine. 

‘She ’s not all engine by a long chalk,’ said Benson. ‘Comfortable 
little saloon for’ard.’ 

Mr. Haddon repeated his offer of ten thousand pounds for the Dragon, 
and on being told again that she was not for sale, and, further, was not 
built for racing, announced that, racer or not, he would place an order 
with the Ellersey yard for a yacht on the same lines. Mr. Gilbert 
promised to get out an estimate; and Admiral Gayle suddenly asked if 
the invention could be applied to destroyers. 

“Yes—possibly to battleships,’ said Benson, whereat the Admiral 
nearly choked in an effort to retrieve a piece of chicken that went the 
wrong way. 

Lunch over, the whole party went off to see the yacht. Many curious 
eyes followed them as they put off in their respective dinghies, for the 
rumour that something unusual was afoot had brought a crowd of sight- 
seers to the quayside. Among them was a correspondent of the Glasgow 
Daily Messenger who wrote the yachting reports for his paper. He had 
seen the finish of the race, and had heard it whispered that the Dragon 
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had come from Liverpool in something over two hours and was returning 
the same afternoon. He got a boatman to take him out so that he could 
see the vessel at close quarters; and as a result of his inspection, he came 
to the conclusion that there was something very abnormal about her. 
He knew enough of racing craft to realize that if the Dragon were capable 
of a speed of a hundred knots, as rumour alleged, she ought to be, as 
Mr. Haddon had supposed her to be, mostly engine; whereas she was, 
in fact, comfortably cabined, with engines occupying no more space 
than usual in a cruising yacht. 

On returning ashore he telegraphed to his office asking that the Liver- 
pool correspondent should be warned to look out for the return of the 
Dragon, and note the exact time of her arrival. 

Meanwhile, Benson and his visitors had reached the yacht and 
scrambled aboard. 

‘Ah, your engineer ’s been giving her a clean-up,’ said Admiral Gayle 
briskly, looking down into the little engine-room where Paget—who, for 
some reason of his own, had slipped into dungarees—was crouched 
down, busy with a lump of cotton waste. His friends guessed that he 
wished to keep in the background, and offered no explanation. 

‘“Tsvo neat little auxiliaries,’ the Admiral went on complacently ; then 
he straightened himself with a jerk. ‘Now let’s look at your main 
engines.’ 

‘They are the only engines,’ said Benson. 

‘Rubbish!’ barked the Admiral. ‘That’s impossible. They’re— 
they’re—’ 

‘Two good Gesslers,’ Mr. Haddon put in, ‘but they could not push her 
at a hundred knots.’ 

Lord Kilbride laughed quietly. ‘Go on, gentlemen,’ he said; ‘we are 
in your hands.’ 

‘They are the engines,’ said Mr. Gilbert with an air of finality. ‘There 
are no others. As a matter of fact, they are not Gesslers, but were made 
at the Ellersey yard on the Mersey.’ 

‘That is a Gessler carburetter,’ declared Mr. Haddon. 

‘That ’s so, sir,’ said Paget, ‘but specially adapted to this engine, as 
the Ellersey pattern is not quite ready.’ 

The Admiral still stoutly refused to believe it. “Two bits of things 
like those!’ he exclaimed. ‘And—why, they’re quite clean—no mess 
at all.’ 

Willison now took a hand. ‘Come through here, sir,’ he said ; ‘see 
what we’ve got for’ard.’ 
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‘Ha, that ’s more to the point!’ and, hunching up his broad shoulders, 
the Admiral followed Willison into the saloon. 

‘Nice comfortable little place,’ said Willison, and waved his hand in 
a comprehensive gesture. 

The Admiral looked blank, for clearly there were no other engines. 
Lord Kilbride seemed to derive a certain amusement from his friend’s 
discomfiture. ‘Your mechanic seems to know how to do himself well,’ 
he said, glancing at the open luncheon-basket. 

There was nothing more to be seen. Benson, in the hope of creating 
interest in influential quarters, explained in general terms, and without 
giving away any essential part of the invention, how it came about that 
such small engines could develop such high power; and shortly after- 
wards the visitors went off in their dinghy—Admiral Gayle still mysti- 
fied, Lord Kilbride genuinely interested, and Mr. Haddon keener than 
ever to own a boat of the same sort, with which he could sweep up all 
the motor-boat racing trophies in Europe. 

It was three o’clock before the Dragon got under way for the return 
journey, and she was soon out of sight of the watchers on the quay. In 
the saloon Mr. Gilbert, now thoroughly convinced of the commercial 
possibilities of the invention, discussed with Willison the prospect of 
building racing motor-boats at under five thousand pounds cost and 
selling them at ten thousand—which struck him as an excellent business 
proposition. Willison agreed, but pointed out that it was a limited 
market. The best course would be to wait until Paget had completed 
his turbine, and then apply the scheme to cargo boats. 

By five o’clock they were off Liverpool Bar, and passed New Brighton, 
running slow, some ten minutes later. On the promenade a man watched 
her intently through a pair of binoculars, and, having satisfied himself 
that she was the craft he was on the look-out for, he dashed off to the 
nearest post-office, got a trunk call through to Glasgow, and informed the 
editor of the Daily Messenger that the Dragon had passed at 5.10 exactly. 

Those on board of her, of course, knew nothing of this; but it was 
inevitable that the matter would be duly reported in the newspapers, 
and the question arose, how much should be made public in the more 
than likely event of representatives of the Liverpool papers asking for 
further information ? 

On the morning after the run Benson was discussing this matter with 
Mr. Gilbert when the telephone bell rang, and a voice from the entrance- 
hall announced that a gentleman from the Press Association wished to 
see him. 
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He turned to Mr. Gilbert. ‘They are on the scent already. What 
shall we tell him?’ 

Going to the telephone, Mr. Gilbert told the commissionaire to show 
the caller into the waiting room, as Mr. Wilsthorpe would be engaged 
for an hour. In the meantime, no newspaper representative was to be 
allowed to go down the yard under any circumstances. 

At the end of an hour, having made up their minds how much to say 
and leave unsaid, Benson and Mr. Gilbert were ready to face the ordeal 
of being interviewed. They discovered that by this time the number of 
would-be interviewers had risen to about a dozen. One of them pro- 
duced a copy of the Glasgow paper which, under the huge headline, 
Mystery Motor-Boat, contained an account of what had happened 
at Rothesay, and asked for the full story. 

Mr. Gilbert took the field. ‘There is not much more to say than is 
already published,’ he said, ‘at least, not yet. The Dragon is an experi- 
ment—a preliminary test of a new idea in internal-combustion motors. 
It is purely an experiment and not a finished article. We hope to develop 
the scheme, and perhaps, in a few months’ time, have something tangible 
to put on the market.’ 

‘My hat, sir!’ ejaculated one of the newspaper men, ‘Clyde to Mersey 
in two hours is tangible enough. Can’t you tell us how you did 
that?’ 

‘Well, we fitted our test motors to the yacht and gave her an extended 
run to see if they would stand up to their work.’ 

‘And did they, sir?’ 

‘Yes, perfectly.’ 

‘No hot bearings, or supercharger failing?’ 

‘No, nothing of that kind. As a matter of fact, there is no super- 
charger.’ 

‘Great Scott! just straight engines?’ 

‘x és. 

‘Can we see her, sir?’ 

Mr. Gilbert was prepared for this. ‘We can let you have a look at the 
boat just as she is, but we can’t explain any details, nor take down any 
part of the engine for your inspection.’ 

_ The journalists were delighted, and, under escort, they trooped down 

the yard to the wharf, where they went aboard the Dragon, took notes 

and photographs, and wondered how the engines they saw could possibly 

do what they were alleged to have done. One of them at least was out- 

spoken in his conviction that they could not have done it. ‘I know 
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motors from A to Z,’ he said, ‘and I say straight out, sir, you are pulling 
our legs.’ 

‘You are at liberty to think so if you choose,’ replied Mr. Gilbert; 
‘but that is the boat your colleague saw pass up the river yesterday.’ 

‘Yes, that ’s her,’ cried the representative of the Glasgow paper; ‘and 
our man who was at Rothesay yesterday will be here this afternoon to 
identify her if necessary.’ 

They returned to the office, where Benson handed round a box of 
cigars, and submitted cheerfully to a fire of questions; but neither he 
nor Gilbert revealed anything more than they had previously agreed upon 
—which did not amount to much. Nor did they mention Paget’s name, 
since they knew he disliked publicity. The pressmen were not satisfied, 
but seeing that there was nothing more to be learnt, they went off to 
make the most of what they had learnt. 

They certainly did make something of it, for the next day every paper 
of importance in the country told the story of the two-hour run from the 
Clyde to the Mersey, with photographs of the Dragon, as well as of 
Benson and Mr. Gilbert and the Ellersey yard. Some of the more 
imaginative added wonderful forecasts of what might be expected from 

this latest development of the motor-engine. . 
At the Admiralty a records clerk (Section, Newspaper Cuttings; Sub- 
section, Inventions) collected a number of these reports and took them 
to his superior, who, not having received any special instructions on the 
subject, told him to file them. The cuttings, accordingly, were put away 
(Reference Room M, Section A, File D, Docket 221), and there they 
would have remained, but for the fact that Admiral Gayle could not rest 
for thinking of 100-knot battleships. The idea, induced by Benson’s _ 
chance remark, worked like a ferment in his mind until, by dint of making 
himself a nuisance to his friends who held the strings, he prevailed upon 
them to get the matter looked into, and a minor official was instructed to 
prepare a report for my Lords Commissioners. 


CHAPTER X 
AN ADMIRALTY CONTRACT 


NE effect of this report was that, some time later, Benson re- 
ceived a letter from the Admiralty requesting him, briefly, to 
receive Captain Denton. 

“What do you make of it, Gilbert?’ he asked, passing the document 
across to the secretary. 

“Well, we shall have to receive him—that’s all,’ said Mr. Gilbert. 
“We can’t afford to fall out with the Admiralty.’ 

‘The letter doesn’t give much away.’ 

“No; but it doesn’t require a thought-reader to guess what’s up. It’s 
something to do with those newspaper reports, no doubt.’ 

‘One up to the Dragon!’ laughed Benson; ‘things are beginning to 
move.’ 

“H-m-m!’ was the only reply Mr. Gilbert made to this observation, 
and it might have been taken to signify that he hoped they would not 
move too fast. 

Captain Denton came, and, having been shown into Mr. Gilbert’s 
room, he raised his eyebrows in surprise when that gentleman informed 
him that he was merely the secretary, and introduced him to Benson as 
the head of the firm, and to Paget as the inventor of the new engine— 
for Benson had insisted on Paget’s being present on this occasion. 

‘Well, Captain, what can we do for you?’ asked Benson. 

‘I want you to tell me something about this motor-boat of yours— 
and rather more than is in the newspaper reports. You can do so quite 
safely, of course: it will be in strict confidence.’ 

Benson looked across to Paget, who nodded to him to go ahead. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it is just this: my friend here has invented a new steel, 
and, complementary to it, a new motor-spirit; and we have been trying 
them out in a small way.’ 

‘So that ’s the secret, is it,’ said Captain Denton. ‘Must be a pretty 
powerful spirit ?’ 

‘It is,’ agreed Benson; ‘but perhaps you would like Mr. Paget to tell 
you about it himself? It is his property. We as a firm are helping him 
to develop it, and perhaps to place it on the market.’ 

Paget thereupon told briefly the story of his experiments, adding to 
it something of his own personal history. He wound up by emphasizing 
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that the invention was going to be run from the Ellersey yard, at first 
at any rate, since he was indebted to Benson for being able to bring it 
out at all. 

‘But why didn’t you come to us,’ asked Captain Denton, ‘when you 
were turned down at Sheffield?’ 

Paget grinned. ‘ Waste of time, Captain,’ he said. ‘Your people would 
have pigeon-holed the idea, and left it to grow mushrooms.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Captain Denton, and bestowed a long stare on Paget. So 
far from resenting his candid opinion, he seemed to find in it evidence 
of sound sense not common in inventors; and he then suggested that he 
should be allowed to see the Dragon for himself. 

They went down to the wharf, where Paget had the engines opened 
out and showed that, although the steel had been subjected to a five- 
hundred mile test, mostly at high speed, and without any care having 
been taken to get it run in at the start, there was not the slightest sign 
of wear. 

‘You will be able to give us some high-speed destroyers, eh?’ suggested 
Captain Denton. 

‘Not with this kind of engine,’ replied Paget. ‘I’m working on an 
internal-combustion turbine.’ 

‘I fancy I’ve heard of that kind of thing,’ said Captain Denton. 

‘Very likely. The Americans have been trying to make one, but they 
can’t get the turbine blades to stand the heat. My steel will.’ 

Again Captain Denton looked curiously at the youthful inventor, who 
spoke with the utmost assurance, yet without a trace of brag. 

They returned to the office, where Captain Denton put the matter 
from his own point of view. ‘The points I am chiefly concerned with 
are, first, is this invention likely to be of any use to the navy? Second, 
can you guarantee that it shall not be offered to a foreign government? 
and last, what steps are you prepared to take to prevent your secret 
from becoming known?’ 

There was silence for a moment; then Mr. Gilbert said, ‘The question 
is, what exactly do you want us to do?’ 

“Well, for one thing, I should like you to allow us to put your yard 
under the Official Secrets Act—and as quickly as possible.’ 

‘But it would be rather difficult to justify a step like that,’ replied 
Mr. Gilbert, ‘unless, of course, the Admiralty is prepared to back the 
invention openly.’ 


‘I think I can see a way round that: we could give you a small 
contract.’ 
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Mr. Gilbert nodded in approval. It would be a business asset to be 
able to describe the Wilsthorpe Shipbuilding Company as Admiralty 
Contractors. 

“What kind of a contract?’ asked Benson. 

‘That is not for me to decide,’ replied Captain Denton, ‘but any little 
job would be enough to get you labelled if you agreed. You might build 
a picket-boat—that would not swell the Navy Estimates unduly.’ 

‘With our engines?’ 

‘Can you offer them?’: 

They looked to Paget for an answer. ‘Not the turbine,’ he said; ‘but 
we can do the ordinary type of motor-engine in our metal, and supply 
the spirit.’ 

‘Right,’ said Captain Denton, ‘I think that would meet the case. If 
the suggestion is passed we will send you the designs, and you can get 
right ahead.’ 

They discussed the details for some time longer; then Captain Denton 
said, ‘I suppose your papers relating to this invention are safely stowed 
away?’ 

“They are commonly understood to be in that safe,’ replied Paget, 
pointing to one in a corner of the office. ‘As a matter of fact, there is 
a formula there, though I would not advise any one to try to work 
it out. The correct one is in a strong room of the National Safe 
Deposit.’ 

‘What about your hands?’ 

Mr. Gilbert assured him that they were mostly old and trusted work- 
men, such as one may still find in a ‘family yard’. ‘More than seventy- 
five per cent. of them have been with us for many years,’ he said; and 
added with pride, ‘We have frequently kept going when other yards 
have shut down owing to labour troubles.’ 

Captain Denton took his departure; and one consequence of his visit 
became apparent the next day when Superintendent Spofforth came 
across to the yard. He said that the Home Office, acting on an in- 
struction from the Admiralty, had issued an order that a police constable 
was to be posted at the entrance to assist the firm’s gate-keeper in 
preventing any unauthorized person gaining admittance. The police 
patrol-boats would perform the same duty on the river. 

‘There ’s more reason for it than you perhaps think,’ he said. ‘We 
happen to know that one of your workmen is a member of a revolutionary 
society over the water.’ 

‘Who ’s that, I wonder?’ asked Mr. Gilbert, surprised. 
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‘A man named Cope. You put him on a lot of special jobs, from what 
I hear, and he may talk.’ 

‘He couldn’t tell much if he did,’ replied Benson. ‘I know the man. 
He ’s a good worker, and he doesn’t say much inside the yard, whatever 
he may do outside.’ 

‘He has done a good deal of talking in his time, at political meetings 
and so on,’ said Mr. Spofforth. 

‘Still, doing fitter’s work, even in connexion with our invention, would 
not give him the ghost of a clue to the invention itself. Mr. Paget 
superintends the casting, and he ridicules the idea of anybody working 
out his figures. Cope knows nothing about the steel till it ’s ready for 
him to handle.’ 

‘That ’s all right,’ said Mr. Spofforth. ‘Still, if you have hit on some- 
thing as big as—well, as big as the newspapers make out, it is as well not 
to take any risks. The Admiralty don’t intend to take any.’ 

Benson mentioned this matter of Cope to Willison, who kept the fitter 
under observation for a day or two. As a result, he decided to take him 
off the special jobs he had been doing, and put him on the ordinary 
routine work of the shop—not because he could find any fault with the 
work itself, but because Cope did not seem to be going about it with much 
spirit, and was more silent and morose than usual. 

When Willison told Benson of this decision he added, ‘I am inclined 
to put your old friend Macpherson on to the jobs Cope has been doing. 
He is a good fitter, though, like many a Clydebanker, he takes a drop 
too much at times. I will warn him not to talk.’ 

‘Good idea—I will have a word with him myself,’ said Benson—which 
was just what Willison hoped he would do. 

Benson strolled casually through the works and saw Macpherson. 
‘I suppose you have heard, Mac,’ he said, ‘that Mr. Willison is going to 
rely on you for any special work he wants done?’ 

‘Och ay, sir, he mentioned the matter.’ 

‘Now, Mac, I want you to give me your word, as a gentleman, that 
you won't talk about the work we are undertaking in this yard.’ 

The old Scot drew himself up. He was fully conscious of his besetting 
weakness, and he knew also that he was far from being what the world 
generally understands by the term gentleman. Nevertheless, there was 
something in him that responded to this unexpected call upon. his 
loyalty. 

‘Ah give ye my wor-r-r-d, sir,’ he said, and grasped Benson’s out- 
stretched hand in a vice-like grip. 
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‘Good man!’ said Benson. ‘I knew you would.’ 

Macpherson stood still for a moment when Benson had passed on. 
‘He ca’d me a gentleman! Weel, ma forbears were gentlemen, an’ Ah’m 
thinkin’ Ah’ll earn the same richts. Ah’ll no’ let the laddie doon!’ 


CHAPTER XI 
A GREAT RESOLVE 


, VERY slowly and deliberately, the projected picket-boat was got 
under way. First, the Admiralty sent down some of their stock 
designs, and these were returned with the comment that such a 
craft would simply bury herself at high speed. Other designs followed, 
which were more suitable, but still faulty in certain respects. The 
disposition of weights and spirit-tanks and other details had to be 
discussed, and all this entailed long correspondence. As Willison said, 
they might be going to build a fleet of super-dreadnoughts! 

Benson and Mr. Gilbert were becoming tired of the whole business, and 
Paget congratulated himself that he was out of this part of it. He had 
at last worked out a method of lubricating his turbine. It had proved 
the most baffling problem he had had to face, and at one time he had 
almost despaired of solving it. His success, therefore, would have been 
a matter for general jubilation; but at the very moment when he was 
able to announce it, a blow fell that threatened to put a stop to his plans 
altogether. A solicitor’s letter was received intimating that a large 
passenger steamer which was growing up on the stocks could not be 
completed by the existing company, which had filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

‘We have had only twenty-five per cent. of the cost,’ said Mr. Gilbert 
gloomily, ‘and the bills for the further twenty-five due next month 
will not be met.’ 

‘What exactly does it mean to us?’ asked Benson. 

‘It means that our biggest slip will be lying idle, and, what is worse, 
occupied by a partly built vessel which we can’t go ahead with.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Well, obviously because, as that letter make’s clear, there is little or 
no more money to come.’ 

‘Can the other creditors claim the vessel?’ 

‘Oh, no, certainly not. We can claim for loss of time and material in 


breaking it up again.’ 
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‘How about our insurances?’ 

‘They cover us from any loss due to accidents or strikes which might 
prevent our completing the contract, but I don’t see how the purchasing 
company’s bankruptcy could be brought within that cover.’ 

Benson reflected for a moment. ‘I suppose the best thing we can do 
is to look out for another customer for the ship?’ 

‘Rasier said than done,’ replied the secretary. ‘She is too big for 
ordinary railway steamer work, or I would offer her to one of the Packet 
companies; and she is too small to be of any use to the big lines.’ After 
a pause he added, ‘It means discharging a lot of hands, and putting 
others on short time.’ 

‘Oh, hang it! we can’t do that,’ cried Benson. ‘We must find some 
other way. Get busy on some fast motor-boats. That Clyde man will 
give you an order, and you will soon find a dozen others.’ 

‘That won’t clear our slip,’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘You realize that we 
can’t get started on another big boat till that thing is broken up and 
cleared away.’ 

Having no other suggestion to offer, and the atmosphere of the office 
being depressing, Benson took a walk round the yard, where work was 
going forward briskly and confidently, and no hint of the impending 
trouble yet made itself felt. The cancelling of the order would be a serious 
financial blow to the firm; but the loss of their employment, or the 
shortening of their hours, would be a more serious blow to the workmen, 
many of whom had grown up in the Ellersey yard; and this was the 
aspect of the matter that worried Benson most. He felt that every 
effort must be made to keep things going. 

He went across to Paget, who was busy checking over details in the 
design of his engine, a wilderness of drawings and figures spread out in 
front of him. Benson broke the news to him. 

Paget heard him out quietly. Then, ‘Sorry, old man,’ hesaid. ‘Rotten 
luck! I suppose it puts paid to this business,’ and he looked affectionately 
at his drawings. ‘You won’t feel like spending money on experiments 
if you have to turn hands off. I will stand off myself, but I'l wait till 
you are ready to go on again.’ 

‘Oh, shut up, you old croaker!’ retorted Benson. ‘You’re as bad as 
Gilbert. Nobody’s turned off yet, and you’ll have to stay to see that 
Admiralty job through. Gilbert will scrape up some motor-boat con- 
tracts—you remember how his eyes sparkled when that chap at Rothesay 
offered ten thousand for the Dragon?’ 

They sat for some minutes, Paget biting the end of a lead pencil, 
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Benson drumming with his fingers on the table. Suddenly Benson 
jumped up and stared hard at his companion. ‘Jove!’ he said, ‘that ’s 
an idea!’ 

Paget looked up questioningly. 

‘Paget, old man,’ Benson went on with suppressed excitement, ‘why 
shouldn’t we go on building that ship and put your engines in her? 
Could it be done?’ 

‘It could, of course,’ said Paget slowly. ‘You would have to make some 
alterations in her.’ 

‘But you say it could be done?’ 

‘Yes, certainly.’ 

‘Good enough. I’ll go and tackle Gilbert about it;’ and before Paget 
could say anything further, Benson bolted from the room and went 
straight back to the main office. : 

He lost no time in tackling Mr. Gilbert, but, as he had feared, the 
secretary did not show any enthusiasm for the scheme; in fact, he re- 
garded it as rash and ill-considered, and likely to make matters worse 
instead of better. 

‘The finances of the firm won’t stand such a—such a gamble, for 
that ’s what it is,’ he said. 

‘How is it a gamble?’ demanded Benson. 

‘If it fails, the whole of our capital and resources will have been sunk. 
We shall not be in a position to finance the building of any sort of vessel;’ 
and he quoted figures in proof of his contention. 

Benson could not deny the logic of the figures. ‘But,’ he said, ‘if 
the position is as serious as you make out, we’ve got to do something 
to keep things going. Of course there ’s a risk, but so there always is in 
business—the risk, for example, of another firm going bankrupt and 
leaving you in the lurch with a half-finished ship on your hands,’ and 
he shot a mischievous glance at the secretary, who, however, took no 
notice of the shaft. ‘Well, I’m prepared to take the risk. I have various 
small investments that would cover a bit. I’m willing to realize them, 
and put the money into the firm if necessary.’ 

_ *But when you have done it, if the thing is a failure you are ruined, 
and the Ellersey yard will cease to be Wilsthorpe’s. Think—think well,’ 
he added earnestly. 

Benson was thinking; and when he had listened to all Mr. Gilbert 
had to urge against the scheme, he went down to the works-manager’s 
office. Willison had already heard that the ship, over whose growth he 
had been watching with a fatherly eye, would probably be broken up, 
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and was in an exceedingly doleful mood. Benson therefore found him 
an eager listener when he advanced his own plans for carrying the vessel 
to completion. 

‘But I don’t quite follow you, sir,’ he said.. ‘What is it exactly that 
you propose to do?’ 

‘To go on building that ship, making such alterations in her design as 
may be necessary to stand the proposed speed; put Paget’s engines in 
her, and fit her for passengers and a limited amount of cargo.’ 

‘But who will run her?’ asked Willison. 

“We must at first; engage our own crew, book her through the usual 
channels, and so on.’ 

Willison stretched out his long legs, twitched his tie, fidgeted with a 
pencil-stump, and finally expressed his opinion. 

‘I am bound to agree with Mr. Gilbert: he told you no more than the 
truth—it is a speculation. I don’t like the word gamble, but it is taking 
ahugerisk. Ifit came off we should be made; but if it failed, the Ellersey 
yard would look like changing hands or closing down.’ 

‘But when we took Paget on we decided to give his stuff a run,’ 
protested Benson. 

‘So we did, sir; but our idea was to work up to big things gradually.’ 

‘Do you think Paget’s engines are equal to the job?’ 

“Well, yes, so far as that goes, I daresay they are. Of course there is 
just a chance that while the ordinary type of motor has sueceeded on 
a small scale, the larger type may not come off. Turbines are tricky 
things.’ 

Benson looked straight at the works-manager: he knew him to be 
a staunch friend, both to the firm and to him personally. ‘ Willison,’ he 
said, ‘tell me straight out: if you were in my shoes, what would you do?’ 

Willison sat upright and returned Benson’s look. ‘By gum, Mr. Wils- 
thorpe,’ he said, ‘you have asked me a question, and I will answer it. 
Come out into the yard.’ 

Benson followed him out to an open space. There they stopped, and 
Willison put his hand on Benson’s shoulder. 

“You see yon bunch of stacks?’ he said, pointing towards the buildings 
of a neighbouring shipyard. 

‘Desart & Squire’s—what about it?’ asked Benson. 

“Yes, that ’s their big place. I served my time there. I went up in 
the drawing-office, and was told Ihad a job for life. Then youruncle asked 
me to come here nigh on twenty-five years ago. I had a safe job, and 
would maybe have been a departmental head by now. Your uncle’s 
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offer was not so safe—it was a risk; but I’ve been works-manager here 
for a good many years now, and I have made enough to retire on any 
time—retire and do things properly.’ 

‘TI see,’ said Benson. ‘ You took the risk.’ 

‘Ay; and if Gilbert never speaks a civil word to me again, I’ll tell you 
right out that if I were in your shoes I’d take the risk you are facing. 
Now I’ve said it.’ 

Benson shook his hand. ‘T’ll go and see Warrener to-morrow and 
get his formal consent. We’ll do it.’ 

He was turning away when the works-manager stopped him. ‘Look 
here, Mr. Wilsthorpe,’ he said, ‘I am prepared to stand by my advice, 
and if it comes to a question of ways and means of carrying on, well, all 
T’ve got goes into the pool.’ 

Benson walked steadily back to the office: he seemed suddenly to 
have grown much older. He rang for Mr. Gilbert, and nerved himself 
for an effort. 

‘Will you please instruct the chief designer to prepare plans for 
altering that ship?’ he said when the secretary appeared. ‘Tell him she’s 
to stand up to a speed of a hundred knots, and to allow a margin for 
safety at all points of strain and stress.’ 

Mr. Gilbert’s face assumed a pained expression. ‘You are determined 
to go on with this scheme, Mr. Wilsthorpe?’ 

‘Yes, I am, and I feel confident it will come off. I am grateful to you 
for trying to protect my interests, and I shall need your help if I am to 
carry this thing through—need it more than ever. I know I can count 
on it.’ 

Mr. Gilbert’s face cleared, though he could not disguise his anxiety. 
‘I have done my duty in warning you,’ he said; ‘but since you are 
determined to go on in spite of it, I shall of course do my best to make 
the scheme succeed, and, if the worst comes to the worst, to save the 

ard.’ 
m Thanks very much, Gilbert. I knew you would do that.’ 

‘Yes; and there’s another thing I will do—that is, give Willison 
a piece of my mind.’ 

The following day Benson went off to Market Lowton to put the situa- 
tion before Mr. Warrener. The old lawyer was more sympathetic than 
Benson had expected he would be, and readily agreed that he should 
have the power to raise the working capital required for carrying out 
his project. 

On his return to the yard he found that the designer had already got 
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out a plan in rough outline for reconditioning the half-finished vessel. 
The alterations included a different shape of bow; increased strength 
just forward of the engine-room (the likeliest place for a ship to break 
her back), and a cleaner run aft to allow the broken water from the 
propellers to get away. Also, in view of the probability that she would 
ship water at high speed, a turtleback fo’c’sle was designed, to be kept 
as free as possible of obstruction, and to come nearly as far aft as the 
bridge. The fore part of the upper decks was curved to lessen wind- 
resistance, and to do away with any absolutely flat surface for seas to 
strike against. 

The designer had made a sketch of the vessel as she would be when 
finished. She bore some resemblance to a destroyer, with passenger 
accommodation behind, and only one squat funnel. 

‘She doesn’t look very pretty, but efficient, I should think,’ said 
Benson. Mr. Gilbert observed, regretfully, that she looked more like a 
navy boat than a respectable passenger steamer; and he hoped that the 
Admiralty might take a fancy to her for a light cruiser if she proved 
unsuitable for ordinary work. 

Meanwhile, rumours of what had been happening got abroad amongst 
the workmen. They gathered that there had been danger of a slack 
time, with the pretty certain corollary of dismissals and shorter hours; 
but that this had been at any rate postponed, and that if the new plans 
worked out well, there were years of prosperity ahead. 


CHAPTER XII 
COPE IN TROUBLE 


HE so-called Social and Progressive Club continued to hold its 

weekly meetings in the parlour at the back of Carnetti’s café, 

and few of the people who were aware of its existence suspected 
that it was anything more than it professed to be, namely, a club for 
mutual help and the discussion of social and political subjects. 

But at least one of its members was beginning to form a different 
opinion. Tom Cope in these days wore an anxious, harassed expression; 
and his wife, who was used to his surly manner, and as a rule took no 
notice of it, observed the change in him, and wondered whether there 
was any truth in the rumours she had heard that some of the hands at 
Wilsthorpe’s were being put off. But Cope was not worried about his 
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work; in fact, it was only when he was at work that he could forget his 
trouble. 

The beginning of it was the hint that had been dropped by the man on 
the ferry, that the I.R.W. wanted to know more about the new invention 
Wilsthorpe’s were experimenting with. When he attended the next 
meeting the secretary tackled him on the same subject: he said that the 
society wanted the fullest possible details, and looked to Cope, as a loyal 
member, to secure the information. 

Cope, an earnest man and something of an idealist, had joined the 
organization in the hope of doing something to improve the lot of his 
fellow workers. He could not see how this cause was going to be helped 
forward by his giving away information about the work he was engaged 
on. Even if he had not been bound to secrecy, it would not have seemed 
to him to be playing the game by his employers. He said as much 
to the secretary. 

‘You will carry out orders,’ replied the latter firmly. 

‘Not these orders I won’t. I'll resign first.’ 

‘You won’t be allowed to resign,’ was the significant retort. 

The climax came a week or two later when he attended a Thursday 
meeting, and went through into the inner room to be interviewed by 
the branch officials. The spokesman went straight to the point. 

‘Now understand, Cope, X.H.Q. wants to know what this new business 
means at your yard. It’s a big thing, or the yard would not be under 
Admiralty protection.’ 

‘All I know,’ said Cope, ‘is what I have said before. The new chemist, 
Paget, supervised some castings, and made up a motor. He also made 
a new sort of motor-spirit; but what it consists of I don’t know.’ 

‘Then you’ve got to get to know.’ 

‘Can’t be done,’ said Cope. ‘The yard’s come under the Official 
Secrets Act. You are watched in and watched out, and for all you know 
watched at work. I’d get penal servitude if I tried to do anything 
there.’ 

‘The I.R.W. comes before Official Secrets Acts,’ replied the other. 
‘We've got men in every secret works in the country. What is this 
Admiralty contract?’ 

‘I don’t know—nothing started yet.’ 2 

‘Well, we know an order has been given to the yard, and it ’s some- 
thing to do with their new invention.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘We get to know all we want.’ 
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“Well, you had better find out for yourselves. I’m not going to help 
ou.” 
" ‘Yes, you are. You are going to find out how that new steel is made, 
and what the motor-spirit consists of.’ 

‘Talk sense! They don’t shout things like that round the yard.’ 

‘Then you must square someone to get hold of the papers: there ’s 
sure to be something written down—chemical formulas and so on.’ 

“You can bet your life, if there are any, they are safely under lock and 
key.’ 

vAnd you have got to get a look at them, or tell us where to look if 
it ’s too tall a job for you.’ 

But this was too much for Cope. ‘What do you take me for!’ he 
shouted; ‘a burglar? I didn’t join this society to do that sort of dirty 
work.’ 

“You are in the society now, and you will obey orders,’ was the 
inexorable reply. 

‘I refuse—I resign now.’ 

‘Resignations can only be acepted after confirmation by X.H.Q.— 
you know that. You signed on with your eyes open.’ 

‘I resign now, and you can tell X.H.Q. the reason.’ 

*X.H.Q. will see to it that you do your bit first. You are too dangerous 
to be let loose.’ 

‘Am I!’ said Cope. ‘We’ll see;’ and without further ado, he left 
the room. 

In the parlour Wilkinson waylaid him. ‘Cope, man,’ he said, ‘take the 
advice of a friend and comrade: don’t kick or you'll be the one to get 
hurt. You say you want to do something for the workers; here’s your 
chance.’ 

‘What, spying and thieving from my employers?’ 

‘Don’t look at it like that. X.H.Q. says this information will help 
the workers to get their rights.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I don’t know, but you can depend there ’s some good reason for it. 
We’ve got to trust our leaders. If the job’s too big for you, say so, 
and we'll arrange for you to have help.’ 

“’Tain’t that—the job ’s too dirty for me,’ said Cope, and went out. 

Detective-sergeant Larard saw him leave the café earlier than usual, 
and detailed a man to follow him. Larard himself waited, and some 
time later saw the rest of the members quietly disperse; he then returned 
to the office and reported to his chief. 
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‘Cope left before nine, and seemed to be in a hurry,’ he said. ‘I sent 
Blake after him.’ 

Superintendent Spofforth puckered his brows. ‘I wonder what took 
him off so early?’ 

Immediately afterwards the telephone bell rang, and the superinten- 
dent answered the call. ‘Yes... What? ... But when did it happen? 
..- Sadler’s yard? ... All right, I’ll ring up the hospital.’ 

He turned to Larard. ‘His evening out has ended unpleasantly. 
He ’s in the Royal Scots Hospital being patched up.’ 

‘What, an accident?’ 

‘No. The constable on the beat says Blake came up to him, and asked 
him if he had seen Cope, as he’d lost his trail in a crowd outside a hall. 
The constable hadn’t seen him. Just afterwards, as they were passing 
that blind alley, Sadler’s Yard, they saw Cope lying unconscious on the 
path. He had been knocked about by some roughs. There was blood 
several yards away, and they must have lifted him clear of the light 
from that corner lamp-post. Blake sent the constable for an ambulance, 
and they have taken him to the hospital. Ill just ring through.’ 

At the hospital the superintendent got into touch with the house- 
doctor, who said that Cope had recovered consciousness, but was in 
great pain. His head was badly battered, and there were bruises on his 
arms that seemed to have been made by a club or stout stick. 

‘Has he made any statement?’ asked Mr. Spofforth. 

‘No, and he is certainly not in a fit state to be questioned. We shall 
try to get him off to sleep. Ring up in the morning.’ 

The superintendent replaced the receiver. ‘Nothing else we can do, 
sir?’ asked Larard. 

‘Not till the morning. Blake has gone to notify his family. His wife 
will be able to see him to-morrow afternoon, and perhaps take him home.’ 

Cope passed a troubled night. His physical pain was acute, and to 
this was added to worry of trying to account for the unprovoked assault. 
He got little relief from the sleeping draught. 

In the morning he was helped to wash, and managed to drink a cup 
of tea. 

‘You look a lot better now,’ said the Sister in charge of the ward. 
‘The doctors will be round at ten o’clock, and if they think you are fit 
to be moved, you will be able to go home if you wish.’ 

A little later the Sister was heard talking to someone outside the ward 
door. ‘It is most irregular,’ she said, ‘but I suppose I must make an 
exception.’ 
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‘It is most important, Sister. I have been sent straight from the 
Ellersey yard. He is the only man who understands the job.’ 

Cope listened: he thought he recognized the voice, but could not 
place it. 

“Well, go in quietly. Second bed on the left. You must not stay more 
than two minutes.’ 

A man came into the ward, and Cope almost sprang from the bed when 
he saw who it was. The man came straight up to him, bent over him, 
and spoke in a whisper. 

‘This little job will teach you that you have got to obey orders. If 
you say anything about any I.R.W. business to the police or to your 
bosses—well, it will be worse next time. I’m not joking. I tell you we 
mean business. If you want to commit suicide—split!’ 

He did not wait for an answer, but passed quickly out of the ward, 
thanking the Sister as he went, and expressing indignation at such an 
attack on an inoffensive workman. 

An hour later Larard called, but he could get nothing out of Cope 
except that he had been struck down from behind. He had not seen 
his attackers, and had no notion who they were—probably they mistook 
him for somebody else. 

Larard had a word with the Sister of the ward and the house-doctor, 
but neither of them could tell him anything more. Cope had said 
nothing to them to enable them to account for the assault. 

‘He will be able to leave here to-day,’ said the doctor, ‘but as the 
Sister told the man who came over from Ellersey, it will be a couple of 
weeks before he will be able to resume work.’ 

‘I’m glad his firm inquired after him,’ said Larard. “Wilsthorpe’s 
look after their workmen.’ 

When he reported this conversation to Superintendent Spofforth, 
Larard noticed his chief’s eyes fixed upon him quizzically. 

“Are you sure the Ellersey people sent across to him?’ he asked. 

‘They told me so quite definitely. I asked them how they knew the 
man came from the Ellersey yard, and they said he produced a letter 
on the firm’s notepaper requesting that the bearer should be allowed 
to see Cope at once about some matter connected with his work.’ 

‘That ’s curious,’ said Mr. Spofforth leaning back in his chair. ‘The 
Ellersey people rang me up only a few minutes ago, and said that, 
Mrs. Cope had just been round to say that her husband was in hospital 


having been knocked about by a gang of roughs. They asked if we 
could give them any information.’ 
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Larard instantly got up. ‘I'll go back to the hospital and get a 
description of that man, and I'll ask Cope what he said to him.’ 

“Wait a minute,’ replied the superintendent. ‘Ill just ring up 
Ellersey to make sure there ’s no mistake.’ 

A short conversation took place over the telephone. 

‘No, they don’t know anything about it,’ said Mr. Spofforth, turning 
to Larard. ‘The secretary is having inquiries made, and he will call us 
shortly.’ 

A quarter of an hour later the message came through. ‘Just as I 
thought,’ said Mr. Spofforth. ‘Wilsthorpe’s are positive no one has been 
sent from the yard. They can’t explain that letter, and authorize us to 
take the matter up.’ 

‘Possibly an I.R.W. job, sir?’ 

‘Yes, possibly; though as Cope is hand in glove with them, it doesn’t 
quite fit in.’ 

Larard’s second visit to the hospital produced no result. Cope 
maintained that he did not know who his visitor was. The man had 
said that he was sent from the yard to inquire if he was much hurt, and 
to tell him that his job would be kept open. On the face of it, this 
seemed plausible enough, but in view of the firm’s denial, Larard did 
not know what to make of it. 

The Sister described the man as tall and dark—a working man, she 
judged, but wearing decent clothes. She had noticed, however, that his 
hands showed no signs of recent manual labour: except that the fingers 
were stained by nicotine, they were quite clean. 

On his way back to head-quarters it occurred to Larard to question 
whether Cope had spoken the truth, and he suggested this doubt to 
Mr. Spofforth. 

‘I don’t suppose he has,’ said the superintendent. ‘Probably he 
dare not.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
BURGLARY AT THE YARD 


T the yard the matter of the forged letter was discussed, and an 

Aes was set going to discover how any of the firm’s note-paper 

could have got into the hands of an outsider. The heads of various 

departments were questioned, but they could throw no light on the 

mystery. It was quite likely, of course, that now and then a clerk would 

use a sheet of the firm’s paper for a private letter or for making a rough 
E 
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note, but nobody could be suspected of systematically taking it for 
improper purposes. 

Later in the day, however, the chief clerk in the inquiry office came 
to Mr. Gilbert accompanied by the junior whose duty it was to answer 
callers. 

‘Bantock says, sir,’ he announced, ‘that last Tuesday a man called 
and asked to speak to you. You were out at the time, and Bantock says 
he asked for a sheet of paper and an envelope, saying that he would 
leave a note for you.’ 

‘And didn’t he?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘No, sir, apparently not. Bantock, just tell Mr. Gilbert what he did.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Mr. Gilbert. He went out of the room, and 
returned a moment later followed by Benson. 

Bantock, a ruddy-faced youth of fifteen, with his hair streaked 
immaculately back from his forehead, began eagerly: ‘He went across 
to the small table under the window, sir. I went on with my work, 
docketing, sir, and saw him sitting as if he was writing. Then he got 
up and said he would not write after all, but would call again.’ 

‘Did you see what he did with the note-paper?’ 

“No, sir, but he had a newspaper in his hand.’ 

‘And you think he may have slipped the note-paper into it?’ suggested 
Benson. 

“I didn’t see him do that, sir, and he seemed to be tearing something 
up as he went out. I took it to be the note he had changed his mind 
about.’ 

“What sort of a man was he?’ asked Benson. 

Bantock hesitated, feeling dubious of his powers of description. 

‘Go ahead,’ said Benson encouragingly. ‘Fancy you are Sherlock 
Holmes.’ 

Bantock grinned, and, feeling more at his ease with Benson, en- 
deavoured to recall details. ‘He was tall, sir—nearly as tall as Mr. Willi- 
son, and he was dark—real dark hair; and he smoked cigarettes.’ 

“Was he smoking in the office?’ asked Benson. 

“No, sir, but his fingers were stained.’ 

‘Good lad. Anything else?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Bantock, warming up to his work; ‘he seemed a nervous 
sort of man. He twitched his hands in his hair, and I saw a white scar 
on his forehead, just up here;’ and Bantock indicated a spot above his 


own right temple. ‘I shouldn’t have seen it if he hadn’t brushed his 
hair back.’ 
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‘Looked like an old wound, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I wondered if he got it in the war.’ 

‘Do you remember how he was dressed?’ 

‘Nothing very special, sir. He had a mack or coat over his arm, and 
a trilby hat. He wore a tweed suit, I think, sir.’ 

‘All right, Bantock, I think you have done very well.’ 

After the boy and the clerk had gone out Benson said, ‘I wonder if 
the gatekeeper or the constable remembers him. Perhaps they could 
tell us something.’ 

‘T’ll send for them,’ said Mr. Gilbert.’ 

‘No, don’t do that—we don’t want to make too much fuss. We'll 
stroll out.’ 

There had been a change of constables at the gate, and the one 
now on duty had not been there on the preceding Tuesday. The gate- 
keeper, however, a crusty but knowing old hand, had no difficulty in 
recalling the stranger. 

‘Yes, sir, I remembers him. I didn’t know him, but seeing as he 
asked to see you personally, sir, I thought he was someone you knew, 
Mr. Gilbert, sir. He called just after you had gone out, and when I told 
him that, he said he would like to have a word with the chief clerk. We 
watched him go into the office, and saw him come out again after about 
ten minutes or so.’ 

The gatekeeper paused, then went on again, quite unaware of the 
consternation he was causing his hearers. ‘Then when he called again 
to-day he gave me your card saying he was to be admitted.’ 

‘My card!’ exclaimed Mr. Gilbert. ‘I’ve given no one a card.’ 

The gate-keeper stepped into his box and brought out a visiting card 
bearing the name 


Henry Gilbert, 
Secretary, 
Wilsthorpe Shipbuilding Co., 
Ellersey. 


’ 


On the back was written, ‘Admit bearer to Ellersey Yard. 

‘That ’s not my writing, and I’ve never had such a card as this,’ said 
Mr. Gilbert; and handing it to Benson, he produced one of his own cards, 
which was quite different both in type and wording. 

‘You say he called this morning?’ said Benson. ‘What time?’ 

‘Just after the men had left for dinner, sir. He walked straight 
through, and turned down between the machine-shop and the foundry.’ 

E2 
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‘How long did he stay?’ 

The old man scratched his head. ‘Now you mention it, sir, I can’t 
say as I saw him leave. I expect he went out when that lorry broke 
down just inside here. Quite a crowd helped to shift her. I was helping 
myself, but I can’t say I saw him.’ 

‘Great Scott! Why, he may be in the yard now,’ said Mr. Gilbert. 
“We must search. Constable, if anybody attempts to leave, detain him.’ 

Benson was rather enjoying the novelty of the affair, though he 
realized that it might have unpleasant consequences. He told the 
constable to keep a sharp watch at the gate, and sent the gate-keeper 
off round the yard to assist in the search. 

Mr. Willison was told, and he was soon making inquiries among the 
workmen. Two foundry-hands, who had eaten their dinners in the yard, 
said that they had seen a stranger walking towards the office, but they 
had not taken particular notice of him. No trace of him could now be 
found; and when closing-time came and the big main gates were shut 
for the day, it seemed most probable that he had left the yard, as 
suggested by the gate-keeper, in the confusion caused by the breakdown 
of the motor-lorry. The two smaller gates had been kept locked since 
the Official Secrets regulations had been in force, and the only other 
means of escape was by water, but nobody had been seen near the wharf 
that afternoon. There was the disquieting alternative that he was still 
hiding somewhere in the yard, and a strict watch was kept all night, but 
nothing more was seen of him. 

“We know what he came for the first time,’ said Benson in talking it 
over with Mr. Gilbert next day, ‘but what was he after yesterday ?’ 

Mr. Gilbert could offer no reasonable explanation. Paget, when the 
question was put to him, shook his head and said he gave it up. He 
added, ‘If he thought he would find out anything about our new stuff 
by getting a peep into the foundry he must be a bit dotty.’ 

A week later Cope returned to duty. His workmates greeted him 
with sympathy or. chaff, according to their kind, but as Cope had no 
particular use for either, and showed his resentment when anybody 
mentioned his accident, he was soon left alone. On the following Friday 
he asked to be excused coming to work on Saturday morning owing to 
illness at home. 

Benson was a little later than usual in getting to the office on that 
particular Saturday morning. When he did arrive, in the small car which 
had belonged to his uncle, an unpleasant surprise awaited him. He found 
that the works had been broken into during the previous night, and that 
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‘I think we had better leave things just as they are till the police have looked them over.’ 
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the burglars had turned his own and Mr. Gilbert’s offices upside down; 
they had forced open desks, ransacked drawers, and littered their con- 
tents over the floor. They had tried to break open the safe, but had either 
found it too tough or had been disturbed at their work. 

‘Anything missing?’ asked Benson. 

‘Can’t say yet,’ replied Mr. Gilbert. ‘I think we had better leave 
things just as they are till the police have looked them over. They may 
find finger-prints or other clues.’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ said Benson. Paget happened to come in while 
they were surveying the disorder. ‘Suffering Moses!’ he ejaculated; 
‘what is it—a paper chase?’ But it did not take him many seconds to 
comprehend what it was; then he asked with every appearance of 
concern, ‘Do you remember what happened to that slip of paper I wrote 
those quantities for our new casting on the other day?’ 

Yes,’ replied Mr. Gilbert. ‘Mr. Wilsthorpe gave it to me, and I 
locked it up in my drawer.’ 

“Which has been burst open,’ added Benson. 

“Yes; we'll see presently if it has gone.’ 

“Nuisance if it has,’ said Paget. ‘It wasn’t the complete formula but 
it might give a smart man the clue to it if he had the savvy to follow it.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that he could work out the secret from those 
figures?’ 

“It ’s not likely, but it might put him on the track of it.’ 

‘Fortunately they didn’t get into the safe,’ remarked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘That ’s rather a pity,’ replied-Paget. ‘The formula in there would 
have led anyone up a blind alley.’ 

‘There are other things of importance there, including the Admiralty 
papers,’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘It ’s just as well they didn’t get them.’ 

Two of the local police, a serjeant and a constable, both in plain 
clothes, were shown into the office. They stated that Detective-serjeant 
Larard would be coming over from Liverpool, since the Central Office 
was interested in affairs at the yard. 

“Then you want us to leave this mess till he arrives?’ asked Benson. 

‘If you please, sir. We’ll just have a look round to see how the men 
got in.’ 

‘That ’s soon settled,’ said Mr. Gilbert promptly. ‘Through that 
window.’ 

‘Then we'll take a look outside.’ 


The two policemen went off to inspect the outside of the building, 
and incidentally to interrogate the constable on duty at the gate. Soon 
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afterwards Mr. Larard appeared, and set about making a careful exami- 
nation of the room. He said that what he hoped to find was either 
footmarks on the carpet, or fingerprints—or, better still, both. So far 
as fingerprints went, his search led to nothing in the shape of a clue, for 
the marks on the papers and various articles of furniture proved that 
the burglars wore rubber gloves. He did find a trace of a footprint— 
a muddy mark on the carpet, not at all well-defined—which might have 
been made by a rubber sole. 

He turned his attention to the papers on the floor and examined each 
one carefully. This led to a trifling diseovery—a greasy mark on one of 
them where it had been handled. Larard said it was worth while noting 
the nature of it, because it might enable them to trace the movements 
of the burglars before getting into the room. They must have touched 
something greasy outside and got some of the stuff on their hands. 

The local policemen returned and reported that there had been two 
men, and that they had got into the office window, which was on the 
upper floor, by means of a short ladder, which was now lying alongside 
a wall outside. So that it should not be seen by the night watchman — 
going his rounds, the burglars had hoisted the ladder on to the roof of 
a single-storey building on the opposite side of the entrance-way, and 
had set it up against the window from there. The result was that, it 
being a dark night, the watchman might have walked right under it 
without knowing it was there, unless he had thought to flash his torch 
at the upper windows. This presumably he had not done, being more 
concerned with the doors and windows on the ground level. 

‘You are sure there were two men?’ queried Larard. 

‘Yes, there are two distinct sets of footprints, both wearing rubber 
shoes—one I think ordinary plimsolls, the other goloshes,’ replied the 
serjeant. 

‘Did you notice any black grease on the ladder?’ 

‘There are some dirty marks on it—looks more like mud.’ 

‘I think we can guess who one of the men was,’ said Benson; ‘the 
fellow who got in the other day with your card, Gilbert. Fortunately 
we have got a description of him from that lad Bantock—tall and dark, 
with a sear on the right temple hidden by his hair.’ 

‘It’s as likely to be him as anybody,’ agreed Mr. Gilbert. ‘Anybody 
missing this morning, Willison?’ 

‘Cope is away,’ replied the works-manager. ‘He asked for leave 
yesterday—he has sickness at home.’ 

‘H-m-m; then he may be the second man,’ said Mr. Gilbert. 
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Mr. Larard looked doubtful. ‘I have already sent to make inquiries 
at his home,’ he said. ‘We shall have a ’phone message shortly.’ 

‘Can we do anything to trace this black grease?’ asked the local 
police-serjeant. ‘Any of you gentlemen recognize it? It is out of my 
line.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Willison. ‘They got over a fence on the east side of © 
the works—you will be able to see where they jumped down. One of 
them slipped and landed on his hands in a patch of greasy mud.’ 

‘They knew just where to get in then?’ suggested Mr. Larard. 

Benson laughed ruefully. ‘That fellow used your card to get in and 
see the lie of the land.’ 

The telephone bell rang and Mr. Larard was asked for. A short con- 
versation took place, at the end of which he announced, ‘ Your man Cope 
was not in this job. He was at home and up all night. He has a young 
daughter seriously ill. The doctor and district nurse confirm it.’ 

After completing their inspection the officers left, Mr. Larard suggest- 
ing that the affair might turn out to be nothing more than an ordinary 
burglary by men who hoped to find money in the office. He did not 
urge this view with any conviction, however, and it appeared to Benson 
and Paget that he did not really hold it. 

The scattered papers were sorted out and put back in their places. 
The pencil note relating to quantities of materials for the new steel, of 
which Paget had spoken, was found torn in two. It bore marks of soiled 
rubber gloves. It had apparently been examined and thrown aside as 
of no value. Benson offered a possible explanation. 

‘It was your rotten fist saved it. They couldn’t make sense of your 
scrawl, so they just ripped it up.’ 

‘All the same, we are taking no more risks,’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘If 
someone is after your invention and is not scrupulous about burglary, he 
may not stop at that next time. You have let the Wilsthorpe Company 
in for something, Mr. Paget.’ 

“Spice of life, Gilbert, old man,’ laughed Benson. ‘He’ll let us in for 
something good one of these days.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANXIOUS DAYS 


AYS went by and still the police had ‘nothing to report’ concern- 

ing the attempted burglary. Everyone at the works got tired 

of hearing that stock reply to inquiries; Willison remarked that 
he didn’t suppose there would be, and added something uncomplimentary 
about people who ‘did nothing in particular, and did it very well’. 
Benson, however, ran into Mr. Spofforth one day in Liverpool, and that 
officer was able to reassure him that the matter was not being allowed 
to sleep. ; 

“We are keeping a pretty close watch on affairs at your yard, Mr. 
Wilsthorpe,’ he said. ‘I may tell you that we don’t think the men who 
broke into your place were just ordinary burglars. There ’s more in it 
than that. You will, of course, keep your own counsel, and regard this 
as strictly confidential.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Benson. ‘I thought Larard knew more than he 
cared to say.’ 

‘He does. Just at present we’re not saying anything, but you can 
take my word for it that we’re up against a pretty big thing.’ 

The next event of any note was the arrival of Macpherson at the 
works one morning with a black eye. 

‘Hullo, Mac, been having a political discussion with a lamp-post?’ 
asked Willison, who chanced to see him. 

‘Nae, sir; it were a man’s fist.’ 

‘And where ’s the man—in hospital?’ chuckled Willison. 

‘Nae, sir; all three of ’em could run, an’ Ah’m thinkin’ the police’ll 
keep ’em runnin!’ 

‘What, did the police have to come to your rescue?’ 

‘They cam’ to arrest me, but Ah juist made a few remarks aboot the 
appearance of ane mon wha’ll be needin’ to see his dentist.’ Macpherson 
rubbed the knuckles of his right hand, which were grazed. 

‘IT don’t like brawling by any of our men, Mac,’ said Willison severely. 

The old Seot stiffened. ‘Ah beg to report that Ah acted in the firm’s 
interests, sir, an’ Ah’m told an officer will be callin’ to mention the 
matter to ye.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said the works-manager. ‘Well, keep your mouth shut in 
the shop, and I’ll have you up in my office to interview him. It ’s 
something Mr. Wilsthorpe will be interested in, eh?’ 
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‘Och ay, sir, it’s a’ that.’ 

In the afternoon Mr. Larard called. He gave Benson a few particulars 
of the scuffle in which Macpherson had been mixed up, and said he would 
like to hear the man’s version at first hand. They went down to the 
yard-office, and Mr. Willison sent for Macpherson. 

‘Now, Mac,’ he said, ‘just tell us what happened.’ 

Macpherson, who enjoyed having an audience to talk to, accepted a 
hard chair with an apology for sitting in the presence of his employers, 
and launched forth. 

‘Ah was thinkin’ to see the first hoose at the Olympia, where there is 
a piece on with a guid Scots flavour to it, so Ah’m tauld, and Ah was 
crossing the ferry when a gentleman came up and claimed to know me. I 
thought he was makin’ a mistake, an’ said so, but he had my name and 
mentioned my working here. When we reached the stage he suggested 
a drink, an’—weel, gentlemen, when off duty—mind you, gentlemen, 
off duty—Ah’m no averse to a wee drappie in moderation.’ 

‘Ay ay, Mac,’ said Willison, ‘we'll take that as read. What happened 
next te 

‘We adjourned to a hoose o’ refreshment. The gentleman seemed at 
hame there, and he was joined by twa frien’s. They each stood a roond, 
and then the gentleman said he thought Ah might be attracted by a 
business proposition that would be givin’ me something solid in the bank. 
Ah said business appealed to me, an’ Ah’d a great respect for Fifeshire 
bodies wha, ye ken, are no wastefu’ wi’ siller.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mac; get on,’ urged Mr. Willison. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Larard, nodding approvingly towards the old 
man. ‘Quite an interesting story, Mac.’ 

‘Weel, it was gettin’ too late for the first hoose at the Olympia, an’ 
Ah’m no inclined to pay the fu’ price for a show unless Ah see it through,’ 
and he gave Benson a significant look. ‘Ah allowed them to pay for 
some more whisky; an’ Ah fancy they thought a wee matter o’ half a 
dozen doubles would loosen ma tongue or mak’ me daft, but if so, they’d 
a puir opinion o’ ma powers 0’ sobriety.’ 

Benson laughed, at which the old man glared indignantly. 

‘Ah repeat, sir, Ah was strictly sober. Ah ken weel ma capacity, an’ 
that was juist what they’d miscalculated. They told me they were 
interested in the work here, and that certain items of information that 
Ah might obtain would be weel paid for. Ah kept ma temper, an’ said 
maybe they’d like to know aboot the special work we were doin’, an 
they said they were pleased wi’ ma intelligence. Ah got up an’ remarked 
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that Ah didna care to say mair in a public-hoose, an wud like them to 
step ootside—Ah’d a bit o’ respect for the guidman wha kept the place: 
his whisky was nae sae waur. Ootside the door Ah mentioned that ma 
intelligence was runnin’ weel, an’ Ah considered it a pairsonal insult to 
suggest Ah’d accept money to betray ma employers’ confidence. 

“Wheerupon, ane expressed the opinion that Ah was fishin’ for mair, 
an’ made remarks aboot ma Scottish ancestry. He ’s th’ yin wha’ll be 
needin’ to see the dentist. Weel, we had a bonny fecht. A long-leggit 
carle put his fist in ma ee, but a’ three foun’ the pavement was gey 
hard before a crowd came roun’ an held me. A policeman marched me 
off to the station, but Ah stated the facts, an’ was released on giving’ ma 
domiciliary address.’ 

“Did the constable make any charge against you?’ asked Willison. 

“Weel, ye wud hardly ca’ it a chairge, though the inspector body 
ahint the desk made observations aboot grievous bodily harm to liege 
subjects o’ his Majesty; an’ Ah expressed suitable regrets if sic persons 
were his Majesty’s liege subjects.’ 

‘I suppose a man named Cope from this yard was not one of the 
three?’ said Larard. 

“Nae, he wasna—no that Ah agree wi’ him in politics, but he wadna 
mix wi’ sic cattle as yon. He hauds narrow views aboot strong drink, 
an’ if his notions of political elections are nae better’n his views 0’ 
Scriptural election—Ah’m a Presbyterian masel’—he’s a blind leader 
o’ the blind, puir misguided mon.’ 

“No doubt,’ said Larard, with studied solemnity of face. ‘I don’t 
think Cope would lend himself to this sort of thing,’ 

Macpherson waited for someone else to speak, but as nobody did so 
he seized the opening for a further burst of oratory, and went on: ‘He’s 
a guid father, and a varra handy man wi’ tools ona finnicky job, though 
maybe he’s no’ a qualified engineer like masel’.’ 

‘Hullo, Mac, what ’s that?’ said Willison. ‘How far have you gone?’ 

‘Five an’ twenty year syne Ah took ma Chief’s ticket. Ah don’t talk 
of it. Ah had a difference of opinion wi’ a bridge ornament on ma last 
trip. Ay, weel, there were fauts on baith sides, nae doot; but Ah got a 
guid shore job, an’ then got in here a matter o’ fifteen year syne, an’ here 
Ah’m quite satisfied. Ye’ll understand Ah’m no advertisin’ ma merits.’ 

‘Well,’ said Benson rising, ‘I think we can consider your black eye 
a mark of honourable distinction;’ and to the others, ‘Mac’s word is 
good enough for me.’ 

As they left the room he said quietly to Willison: ‘Find out whether 
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old Mac would be a suitable man to be put in charge of our new ship’s 
engines when she’s ready’; to which the works-manager replied, “He’d 
do if he would keep clear of whisky.’ 

Meanwhile, work on the ship was proceeding apace. The structural 
alterations to the hull, necessary to enable it to withstand the vibration 
of the high-speed turbines, were carried out under the eye of a prominent 
naval constructor. He came to the yard nominally to see about the 
engines of the picket-boat, but he made no secret of the fact that a good 
deal of interest was being taken in the bigger vessel. He told Benson 
that it might be possible for him to obtain financial assistance to complete 
the ship if he needed it. 

‘I shall hope to have a trip in her,’ he said. ‘She won’t be as steady 
as a fifty-thousand tonner, but you’ll easily fill her at high prices on 
account of her speed; and once she has proved safe and reliable, the mail 
contracts will be a foregone conclusion.’ 

The owners of the turbine patents involved in Paget’s design readily 
gave construction rights for a nominal figure. They realized that, if the 
invention proved a success, it would revolutionize engineering; and that 
the value of their property would be enormously increased in consequence. 

All this work, of course, involved heavy outlay, and it was an anxious 
time for Mr. Gilbert, who had to consider ways and means of raising the 
money to meet current expenses—wages, rates, and cost of materials. 
Benson bore his share of the burden, and paid more than one visit to his 
old friend and adviser, Mr. Warrener, whom he always found helpful 
and encouraging. 

At a moment when things were very tight two good repair jobs came 
into the yard and paid well. Others followed, so that, although the end 
of the bank balance was often in sight, it was never reached, and Benson’s 
personal reserves were untouched. 

So far no name had been given to the new ship, and as the day for 
launching approached, this was a matter that had to be settled. Various 
suggestions were made, but none of them was thought satisfactory. It 
was Paget who, quite by accident, hit upon a name that made an instant 
appeal to Benson. He happened to remark one day that it was a rummy 
thing Benson should have any trouble in finding a name for his first 
venture. 

‘My first venture!’ exclaimed Benson. ‘You've hit it.’ 

‘Hit what?’ 

‘Her name. We'll call her Venture. She is that in more ways than one. 
Good for you, old man; you’ve settled it.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
THE YELLOW CAR 


HE great day of the launch duly arrived: it was to take place at 
mid-day on top of a spring tide. Mr. Willison’s daughter was to 


perform the christening ceremony, and a number of people who, 
for one reason or another, were interested in the Ellersey Yard, were 
invited to be present. It was customary for the wives and children of 
the workmen to be allowed to witness a launch; and although in this case 
Benson and his friends would have preferred to keep the affair as private 
as possible, they did not want to create bad feeling by debarring them 
from their usual privilege. 

Consequently, by eleven o’clock a crowd of some thousand people 
had taken their stand on every point of vantage to see the ship taste 
salt water. As a measure of precaution, a number of extra police had 
been drafted to the yard. Mr. Larard moved amongst the crowd, and 
Superintendent Spofforth was on the stage where the ceremony was to 
be performed. 

The sound of hammering began as the final preparations were made; 
then Miss Willison, using the customary form of words, repeated, ‘I 
christen you Venture. God bless you, good ship, and all who sail in 
you!’ She swung the bottle of wine, which crashed against the steel 
stem and broke in a sparkle of fragments. Slowly—almost imperceptibly 
—the Venture moved on the well-greased ways; gathering speed, she 
parted the muddy waters of the Mersey with her cruiser stern, and, 
leaving behind a trail of smoke caused by the friction, she floated off 
until checked by huge hawsers, and was towed to the wharf to be 
completed. 

The business went off without a hitch: there was nothing that the 
most habitual croaker could point to as a bad omen. 

Followed a general shaking of hands and congratulations, and the 
crowd began to disperse. The heads of the yard and their friends moved 
off in the direction of the model-loft, where refreshments were to be 
served, and Benson’s hour of trial was at hand: he had to make a speech. 
He had tried to get Mr. Gilbert to deputize for him, but the secretary 
would have none of it. ‘It’s not my duty, Mr. Wilsthorpe. You can 
call on Willison for a few words if you like, but you’ve got to pay the 
penalty to-day.’ 

’ Paget slapped him on the back and told him to buck up! ‘Rest your 
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hand on old Gilbert’s shoulder, and say solemnly, “This thing has been 
thrust upon me!” It always gets a laugh.’ 

‘Oh, drop ragging!’ groaned Benson. ‘I’d give a fiver to be out of 
it’; and with the air of a criminal on his way to the condemned cell, he 
was preparing to follow the others across the yard when he caught sight 
of Macpherson elbowing his way towards him in a state of excitement. 

‘Somebody’s broken into the tool-house, sir,’ he said. Macpherson 
was followed by the foreman of the tool-house, who added, ‘Half a 
dozen tools in the new steel are missing, sir.’ 

Benson led the two men aside, clear of the crowd. ‘What sort of man 
was he—did you see him?’ he asked. 

‘Ay, I saw him,’ replied Macpherson. ‘A tall man, well dressed in a 
black tail-coat and grey breeks. He wore a silk hat, and had an over- 
coat on his arm.’ 

‘Which way did he go?’ 

‘Ah reckon he was makin’ for the gate, sir, but I lost sicht 0’ him in — 
the crowd.’ 

‘Right; you go and tell Mr. Gilbert, and I'll follow him.’ 

Benson turned and hurried towards the main entrance to the yard. 
He questioned the gate-keeper and the constable on duty there, both of 
whom remembered seeing such a man as Macpherson had described. 

‘He got in a car—a yellow one with black wings—a big ’un, sir,’ said 
the gate-keeper. ‘Turned to the left for the Chester Road.’ 

Benson’s own car was in the yard; his driver had been watching the 
launch. Benson sent for him, and while he was waiting, Mr. Larard 
came down to the gate. Benson told him what had happened, and asked 
Larard to join him in following up the thief. 

A moment later the driver appeared, rather out of breath, and wonder- 
ing what this unexpected summons might mean. He grinned when he 
learned what he was wanted for, and lost no time in starting up the car. 
Benson and the detective got in. 

‘Let her rip, but don’t have a smash,’ said Benson as they passed 
through the gate. The driver prepared to enjoy himself, and as he took 
the main road and headed for the open country, he opened out and 
quickly got to top speed, which was somewhere about fifty miles an 
hour. When he had driven the late Mr. Wilsthorpe he had always been 
cautioned not to go too fast, and hitherto Benson had not given him any 
encouragement to break records. Now, with the comfortable know- 
ledge that there was a police-officer behind him to justify him, he 
determined to show what he could do. 


“Where ’s your passenger ?’ asked Larard. 


A few miles out, at an A.A. point, the patrol reported that a yellow 
car had passed on the main road, running south: it would be about a mile 
ahead. A little farther on this information was confirmed by a cyclist 
patrol. They were on the right track, at all events. Even if they could 
not overtake it—and Benson thought it most probable that the yellow 
car was more powerful and speedier than his own—they might be able 
to determine where it was going, and telephone ahead and have it stopped. 

The end of the chase, however, came sooner than they expected. 
They shot through a large village, the road running between a red-brick 
wall and a row of tall trees. Just beyond the village the road forked, 
the main branch continuing to the left, a secondary road bearing away 
to the right. As they opened the fork, they saw a yellow car drawn up 
at the side of the secondary road. They over-ran the fork before they 
could pull up, then, while the driver backed the car, Benson and Larard 
jumped out and ran back. The yellow car was close in to the grass that 
bordered the road; it was unoccupied, and the driver was bending over 
the engine with the bonnet raised. 

‘Where ’s your passenger?’ asked Larard. 

‘My what?’ growled the driver looking up from his job. ‘I’ve got 
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enough trouble with this blooming mag without bothering about 
passengers.” “eats 

‘Where ’s the man who came down with you?’ repeated Larard 
sharply. ce 

“Ere, mister, what are you gettin’ at?’ replied the man. ‘Tryin’ to 
be funny? I’ve seen no passengers.’ 

‘Where ’s the man you brought from the Ellersey yard?’ 

‘Never ’eard of it. Is it a cross-word puzzle? And who are you, 
anyway?’ 5 

Larard told him, and asked to see his licence. The man slowly wiped 
his hands, and brought the licence out of his pocket. Larard examined 
it. ‘It looks all in order,’ he said. ‘Now answer my question : where 
is the man you had with you?’ 

‘Never ’ad no one. I come across from Liverpool, an’ I’m going on to 
Monmouth to meet my boss—a bloomin’ fine run to do in an afternoon: 
hundred an’ fifty miles if it ’s an inch, an’ this ’ere mag messed up.’ 

‘This isn’t the Monmouth Road,’ said Larard. 

‘No, it ain’t; an’ what ’s more, I ain’t obstructin’ the main road, am 
I? Look at this ’ere job: it’ll take me an hour to put right.’ 

There was nothing about the car itself to arouse suspicion. The 
licence appeared to be all right, also the registration number, which, 
Larard noted, was D.W. 8848. D.W. he knew was the index of Newport, 
Mon., which seemed to bear out the man’s story. 

Mr. Larard adopted a more conversational tone. ‘Have you noticed 
another yellow car pass?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the man, ‘I fancy I did, but I’d not swear to it. 
I ’appened to look up to reach a spanner, an’ I saw a car scoot by on the 
main road—goin’ all out it was. I fancied it were yellow, something like 
this, but I only saw it through the trees, an’ sunlight through trees 
plays funny tricks with colours. Besides, it was ’oppin’ it.’ 

There was nothing more to be done. Larard made notes of the 
car’s registration number and the man’s name and address. ‘No use 
going any further,’ he said to Benson. ‘I’d like to get back and 
report.’ 

At a more moderate speed they returned to Ellersey. The policeman 
on duty at the yard gate was not able to give much of a description of 
the driver of the yellow car he had seen go out, but so far as it went it 
seemed to correspond with that of the man Larard and Benson had 
overtaken. The constable, however, was quite positive that the index 
letters were not D.W. He said they were C something—C.X. or C.Y. 
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He could not be sure, since he had had no instructions to take a note of 
car-numbers. 

In the office Benson had to submit to some leg-pulling over his eager- 
ness to run away from the ordeal of speech-making. ‘You left us in the 
lurch properly,’ said Willison. ‘If it hadn’t been for Mr. Paget here we 
shouldn’t have had anything to say for ourselves.’ 

‘You strong, silent men!’ laughed Benson. ‘Yet you can talk all 
right at other times, Willison. What happened?’ 

‘The story got about that your car had been stolen,’ said Willison, 
‘and we let it go at that. Gilbert apologized for your absence—said that 
you had been called away on urgent business. Then he spoke for about 
five minutes.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘Said nothing,’ replied Willison. ‘He ought to be a politician.’ 

‘And where did you come in, old man?’ asked Benson, turning to 
Paget. 

‘Oh, I—’ began Paget, but Willison broke in: ‘He got up and talked 
about the future prosperity of British shipping if the heavy running 
costs could be reduced—all very true and very obvious, of course, but 
they lapped it up like milk. He said that you were devoting the whole 
of the firm’s energies to bringing down the costs. Then he brought out 
a whole string of figures about British tonnage, and running costs ; com- 
pared them with the American and German figures; and I tell you, he 
made some of the old hands at the game gasp.’ 

‘Good man!’ cried Benson, clapping his friend on the shoulder. ‘But 
where did you get it all?’ 

‘Oh, I got it fixed up before I came here,’ replied Paget. ‘There was 
nothing much in it. I used to think that if I had to go round from one 
shipping firm to another I ought to be able to say something of the sort, 
so I just strung together a few statistics from the shipping papers and 
hand-books. I don’t mind telling you that I was in a blue funk here, 
though, for I guessed that most of the men present knew more about 
the business than I did.’ 

Mr. Gilbert nodded his head slowly. ‘Maybe they did in a way. 
Most of them knew of your figures and had heard your arguments before. 
They had them filed away for reference, so to speak. But not one man 
in a hundred could have combined the facts and figures in one clear 
statement as you did. You made the whole thing come alive.’ 

‘But that ’s not the end of the joke,’ said Paget. ‘I’ve been asked to 
read a paper at some institution on the subject—reduction of running 
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costs. They have a blank night in their programme next month, and the 
secretary hinted that it would be a good advertisement for this yard if 
I went. He was a bit of real Lancashire.’ 

‘Take it on, my boy,’ said Willison. ‘Take it on.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Mr. Gilbert, ‘but leave our experiments out of it for the 
moment. By the way,’ he added, turning to Benson, ‘the Admiralty 
have notified us that our inventions are fully protected and have been 
listed in the Secret Patents List, so nobody can get at them through 
the Patents Office.’ 

‘That ’s good,’ said Benson; ‘but these beggars who are trying to get 
in here won’t worry about the law.’ 

‘Pinching a few chisels won’t help them much,’ said Paget. ‘I’d defy 
any man to analyse that steel: the vital constituents evaporate and 
change so much in the process.’ 

Later on Mr. Larard called. ‘I’m afraid we were bluffed on that 
trip,’ he said ruefully. ‘We’ve wired through, and found that the registra- 
tion number of the car corresponds with a corporation bus in Newport, 
and the man’s licence was a fake: no such address exists as was shown 
on it.’ 

‘My hat! a bit of smart business,’ ejaculated Benson. 

‘It was smart, sir,’ agreed the detective; ‘and what ’s more, it was 
thorough. Just work out for yourself the trouble they must have gone 
to in getting bogus licences that would pass police inspection—short of 
actual verification from the issuing office—and false number-plates; all 
for the purpose of stealing a few of your tools.’ 

‘How did the fellow get away?’ asked Benson. ‘Have you any idea?’ 

“Well, obviously he must have changed cars, and left that one for us 
to catch. He calculated that we should be held up arguing with the 
driver, and then we should be at a loss to know what sort of ear he had 
gone on in.’ 

‘Of course there was a certain amount of luck about it,’ suggested 
Benson. ‘He might have been seen changing cars.’ 

‘He might,’ agreed Larard; ‘but if.a passing motorist had seen him 
he would have thought nothing of it.’ 

‘But there ought to be no trouble in tracing that yellow car,’ objected 
Benson; ‘it was so very noticeable. Has it been seen anywhere else?’ 

‘Yes, it was seen making for Queen’s Ferry Bridge, but does not appear 
to have crossed it, and it has not been seen going into Chester.’ 

‘Vanished altogether, eh?’ 


‘There is a chance that it is still in the district, hidden up somewhere, 
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but personally I doubt it. I have an idea that it won’t be seen 
again.’ 

The others looked up in surprise, and he went on, ‘The very use of 
such a distinctive colour is to my mind suspicious. If you remember, 
sir, it had a dull matt surface, and too late in the day I’ve concluded 
that it was most likely water-paint, which could be washed off in any 
quiet lane with a few buckets of water and a brush.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
A SCRAP OF CONVERSATION 


VERY possible precaution was taken against any more un- 

authorized people gaining access to the Ellersey yard, and for some 

time after the theft of the tools no further invasion was attempted. 
The loss of the tools was a trifling thing in itself—they could easily be 
replaced; but whoever had got possession of these samples of the 
new steel would be in a position to test its power and discover its unique 
properties. 

The tall man with the scar, who was suspected of being the principal 
agent in these nefarious activities, and against whom evidence was piling 
up, had vanished for the time being. The police on both sides of the 
Mersey were keeping a sharp look-out for him; and, since the best hiding 
place for a fugitive is in a crowd, it was quite likely that he was still in 
the district. 

Larard’s theory about the yellow paint on the car proved to be correct. 
The place where it had been washed off was discovered later; but it was 
hopeless to try to trace the car itself. 

The naval picket-boat, upon which work had been proceeding in a 
very leisurely way, was at last finished, her twin engines being cast in all 
essential parts in the new steel; and a lieutenant, an engineer officer, and 
several naval ratings from a destroyer were sent to carry out an extensive 
series of tests—tests of speed, reliability, and general behaviour in all 
kinds of weather. It seemed likely, in view of the preparations, that 
these tests would occupy several weeks. 

The determination of the Wilsthorpe Company to run the Venture 
themselves entailed a great deal of work that is not usually undertaken 
by a shipbuilding firm, but is done by the purchasers after the vessel is 
handed over; and as she approached completion, this work seemed to 
inerease rather than diminish. Thus, for example, before the ship could 
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carry passengers, the Board of Trade had to be satisfied that she was safe; 
and Paget had to put the new fuel through various tests in order to 
demonstrate that it was no more dangerous to store than ordinary 
motor-spirit. He convinced the experts that, although under high 
pressure it developed enormous power, in its free state it could be handled 
without undue risk. 

In the ship the liquid fuel was carried in her double bottom. This 
was divided into compartments, each compartment being fitted with 
a quick release-valve with dual controls, one in the chart-room, the other 
in the engine-room. By their means the fuel could, if necessary, be 
quickly run out into the sea. A special reserve tank containing fuel for 
about five hundred miles was separately isolated in the stern. 

The berths—two hundred first-class amidships and twenty-five aft— 
were designed with a view to minimizing the vibration, and the frame- 
work was specially sprung and fitted with rubber vibration-absorbers. 

The saloons were tastefully but not extravagantly decorated. The 
saloon companion-way and entrance-hall was intended to serve as a 
lounge, and in the decoration of this Benson thought it worth while to 
indulge in something in the nature of a luxury. He commissioned a 
well-known marine artist to paint a set of panels representing maritime 
ventures of former days. The series began with Jason and the Argonauts, 
and showed successively a Viking ship, the Santa Maria of Columbus, 
Drake’s Golden Hind, an east-Indiaman, a tea-clipper, a modern steamer 
in war camouflage, and finally the Venture herself as the artist imagined 
her—travelling at full speed and half-hidden in a smother of pearly spray. 

Mr. Gilbert pulled a long face over the bill, but Benson pointed out 
that the lounge had to be decorated anyhow, and it would not cost such 
a great deal more to have it done really well than to have it done 
shoddily. 

Steps were taken to engage a captain and other officers, and a small 
branch office was opened in Liverpool to deal with the ordinary routine 
work of a shipping company. At length they could see the end of their 
labours, and the time came to advertise for passengers. 

‘Run her trials in May,’ said Benson to Mr. Gilbert, ‘and her first 
trip across to New York shall be on June 1st—the glorious First of June. 
Gilbert, you wise old owl, smile! We’re nearly through.’ 

Mr. Gilbert twisted his face into some semblance of a smile. ‘We are 
nearly through our resources,’ he said. ‘I am going to recommend that 
we accept this offer from a firm of yacht-builders on Hamble River to 
supply motor-engines.’ 
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‘Do so by all means,’ replied Benson; ‘but we are not stranded yet 
surely?’ 

‘No; if we get that South Wales contract for a three-thousand-ton 
coal boat we shall be more easy. You mustn’t forget that we shall have 
to pay down a heavy insurance premium on the Venture; but after her 
first trip or two I shall press for a reduction if all goes well.’ 

‘I expect some of the old-fashioned folk are frightened of her,’ said 
Benson; ‘but when she starts to pay she will get plenty of support, and 
we shall get inquiries for building others like her—only bigger.’ 

‘About the advertisements in the press, are we going to settle on the 
fares we discussed—£100 single berths, £80 two-berth cabins, and those 
few inside four-berths at £60, with £385 to £45 for the second-class 
berths aft?’ 

‘Oh, yes; let it goat that. They sound a bit steep, but I suppose people 
will pay for speed.’ 

‘We need the money,’ said Mr. Gilbert, ‘and a full ship means nearly 
nineteen thousand pounds.’ 

‘And if she is turned round quickly in New York,’ added Benson, ‘it 
means thirty-eight thousand in a week, or forty thousand if we get any 
high-price cargo offers.’ 

Spring was in the air. All through the long anxious months since he 
had entered upon his duties Benson had kept his nose to the grindstone, 
and he now felt the need of a little relaxation. He dragged Paget from 
his work—and nothing short of dragging would get him away from it. 
He seemed blissfully unconscious of the passage of time, and on the 
Christmas before, Benson had said that he did not believe Paget knew 
whether it was Christmas or August Bank Holiday. He now told Paget 
that he was running the risk of brain fever or a nervous breakdown— 
whereat Paget grinned happily and said he was ‘all right’—and took 
him off for an occasional jaunt to the Peak district and North Wales. 
They also spent one or two week-ends on the Dragon. 

One evening towards the end of April they were jogging along towards 
home in Benson’s car. Benson was in high spirits. 

‘Two weeks more,’ he exclaimed, ‘and the Venture will be ready for 
her trials. Then, if she ’s all right—’ 

‘If!’ interrupted Paget; ‘if I was as sure of this old crock getting us 
back to Birkenhead as I am of my engines!’ 

‘We know what this old bus will do, barring accidents,’ said Benson. 

‘Yes; and I know what my motors will do. They’ve been tested well 
enough; and if your ship will carry them, the thing ’s a certainty.’ 
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‘How about a run out next Thursday evening?’ suggested Benson 
as they neared home. 

‘Sorry I can’t,’ replied Paget. ‘I’ve promised to meet some engineer- 
ing fellows out Aintree way. Decent chaps I met at that institute. 
One of them has a wonderful collection of working models, and I’m going 
to his house to see them.’ 

* * ** * * x * 

It happened that on the following Thursday evening, also, Cope paid 
a visit to the club behind Carnetti’s café. He went there less often now 
than formerly. The demand that he should supply information about 
his work, and the assault upon him in consequence of his refusal, had 
left him feeling very sick of the I.R.W. and their methods. He had 
several times resolved to cut himself off from the organization alto- 
gether; but for one thing, habits of long standing are not so easily 
broken, and all his life Cope had been accustomed to meeting with 
kindred spirits to discuss social and other problems and advocate 
measures of reform. In that way he felt that he was doing some good, 
and although up to the present the actual good done was not very 
apparent, still the mere mental exercise of discussing such questions 
was not in itself a bad thing for Cope. It offered an outlet for his surplus 
energies. The solace after working hours which other men found in 
pigeon-flying and dog-racing, Cope found in this social work. 

At the same time, he had not forgotten the threat that had been made 
against him when he was in the hospital. He was startled at the evidence 
of unscrupulous power behind this society that he had got mixed up in: 
they had already done enough to convince him that they would not 
shrink from doing more if the need arose. It was therefore partly fear 
of what might happen to him if he refused to obey the orders of the 
leaders, and partly the dislike of being thought a deserter, that prevented 
him from throwing the whole thing up as he had threatened to do. 

Since his recovery from the assault he had been left alone. Now and 
then someone would make a sarcastic remark about -old comrades 
falling away from the cause, but he had received no further orders. It 
seemed, however, that the work that was going on at the Ellersey yard 
was still exciting no small interest. 

It was being talked about on this particular evening. ‘If the yarns 
that are going about count for anything,’ one man said, ‘seems to me that 
these new ships your people are building are going to chuck a lot more 
of us out of work.’ : 


‘Oh,’ replied Cope, ‘you know more about it than I do. From what I 
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can hear, it ’s the new ships you talk about that ’s kept our place going 
when we might have had to stand off because of a contract failing.’ 

‘Maybe so; but presently they won’t want so many firemen, and all 
our present cargo tramps will be out of date and replaced by your boss’s 
new-fangled notions.’ 

‘They will still want men to run ’em, won’t they?’ retorted Cope. 
‘That ’s the sort of thing they said when railways first came in.’ 

‘Sounds as though you were turning a bosses’ pal. That won’t pay you.’ 

‘I’m no bosses’ pal and you know it. All I want is for the workers to 
get a straight deal, and to get that we’ve got to deal straight ourselves.’ 

‘Oh ay, you always were a bit of a parson. And your accident don’t 
seem to have done your head any good.’ 

The words sounded ordinary enough, but Cope couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what was behind them. When his turn came to go into the inner 
room he simply said that he had nothing to report. 

‘All right,’ replied the branch-leader; ‘we’ve nothing special to say 
to you to-night, but when we have, remember, orders have got to be 
obeyed.’ 

Cope returned to the parlour, but he did not remain there. He went 
towards the door, intending to go home, and in crossing the room passed 
close to a group of men seated round a table, their heads bent together, 
talking in low tones. They did not notice Cope, and he overheard a scrap 
oftheir conversation: ‘We'll get him ... to-night... Aintree .. . Russia 
... make him talk there.’ 

One of the men glanced up and saw Cope; he nudged his companion, 
and the conversation stopped. Cope nodded, said goodnight, and went 
out, apparently quite unconcerned; but when he was outside he found 
that his heart was beating wildly. For the moment he felt certain that 
they had been talking about him. He began to walk hurriedly home- 
wards; but as he went along the feeling of panic subsided, and suddenly 
he laughed with relief. 

‘Of course, they said Aintree. Well, I ain’t going there. Wonder what 
devilment they’re up to now!’ 

At the works next morning Mr. Willison stopped him. ‘Cope, 
Mr. Paget wants you to help him to-day. Report to him as soon as he 
arrives.’ 

But ten o’clock came, and eleven, and Paget had not turned up, and 
Cope, never a loafer, asked Mr. Willison if he had not better get on with 
something else. Benson happened to be passing at the moment, and 
Willison asked him if Paget was in the office. 
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‘No,’ replied Benson. ‘Haven’t seen him since yesterday afternoon. 
He went to spend the evening with some friends at Aintree. Funny he 
isn’t here to-day. Hullo, Cope, anything the matter?’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
PAGET DISAPPEARS 


AGET spent a pleasant evening in the company of his engineering 
Pes and the latter’s models. Time passed rapidly, and before 

he was aware of it, it was past eleven; he found that he would have 
to hurry to catch the last tram if he was to avoid a long walk home. 

He left the house, with a promise to come again, and walked quickly 
down the quiet residential road that led to the tramway. It was quite 
dark except for the street lamps, and a red gleam from the tail-light of 
a motor drawn up close to the path. 

‘If that ’s a taxi,’ thought Paget, ‘it may come in useful if I’ve lost 
that tram;’ but when he got closer he saw that it was a private car, 
apparently waiting for someone to come from one of the houses. The 
door of the car stood open in readiness. 

The gate of the house opposite lay a little way back from the path in 
a shallow recess formed by the wall and a well-clipped hedge; conse- 
quently it was hidden from the sight of anyone approaching. Paget 
was between the house and the car before he realized that anyone was 
near him; then he felt himself gripped by two men who had been hiding 
by the gate. A third sprang from the open door of the car, and before 
he could put up a fight or shout for help, a gag was clapped over his 
mouth, his arms were strapped down to his sides, and he was bundled 
into the car. One of the men jumped into the driver’s seat and started up. 

Paget struggled to free himself, but without avail, for the men who 
had pinioned him were evidently adepts at the job. The only result of 
his efforts was to annoy one of his captors, who thrust a short truncheon 
into his face and threatened to hit him over the head with it if he did 
not keep still. 

The motor made a rapid run, in what direction Paget did not know, 
but when it pulled up he found that they were on the river-bank on the 
outskirts of the city. He glanced round in the hope of seeing someone 
who might come to his assistance; but the only other person on the spot 
at that hour was a man who had been expecting their arrival, and 
appeared to be in a sour temper because he had had to wait so long. 
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‘Thought you was never coming,’ he growled. 

‘Blighter didn’t leave the house till past eleven.’ 

“Well, look lively. Police boat ’s about due here. Dump him in.’ 

Paget was carried, still bound, to the water’s edge, and ‘dumped’, 
none too gently, into an open motor-boat, which immediately put out 
into the river and made up-stream. The run was a short one, but long 
enough for Paget to experience a good deal of discomfort from the 
floor-boards. Then a dark shadow loomed up overhead: it was the side 
of a vessel. A sling was sent down and he was hoisted aboard, and 
lowered into the well-deck with as little ceremony as a sack of coal. 
The motor-boat at once put off again. Paget was carried to a berth in 
a stuffy cabin off the starboard main-deck alleyway. 

A light was switched on and he was unbound. Sore and cramped, he 
was in no condition to make any resistance. He was aware of a tall, 
dark man standing opposite and looking at him fixedly; Paget returned 
the look. 

The tall man was the first to speak. ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Paget, but you 
will have to stay here. I advise you not to make trouble. If you do it 
will be the worse for you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Paget, whose nerve was steady. ‘Any objection to 
my asking the meaning of this?’ 

‘No; though I shall use my discretion about replying. You have 
been arrested as a dangerous person.’ 

‘By whom?’ 

‘That need not trouble you just now—though you will find out in 
good time. It is somebody, at any rate, who is aware of your abilities, 
and wishes to put them to better use than they would be put to at the 
Ellersey yard.’ 

The speaker ran his fingers through his hair, and in so doing revealed 
a white mark above his right temple—the scar left by an old wound. 
Paget noticed it, and the suspicion that had been shaping itself in his 
mind became a practical certainty. 

‘You seem to be mighty interested in the Ellersey yard,’ he said. 
‘What ’s it got to do with you?’ 

‘We are all interested in it,’ replied the other, coolly. ‘The work you 
are doing there is, we believe, likely to revolutionize shipping and motive 
power generally. The I.R.W.—’ He stopped short as the name slipped 
out unawares; then went on, ‘No matter. I was saying, we are interested 
in things of a revolutionary nature, and therefore you are just the man 
we want.’ 
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‘You will get nothing out of me,’ said Paget. ‘Do you think you are 
going to frighten me by playing a silly kid’s trick like this?’ 

‘Well, we are taking you to a place where they have ways of getting 
things out of people. Don’t be in too big a hurry to make up your 
mind—you had better sleep on it. But I warn you not to try to get out 
of this. Make any noise or trouble and you'll be put in the hold. This 
is no silly kid’s trick, as you’ll find out.’ 

He went out, locking the door behind him. Paget, feeling suddenly 
exhausted, lay down in a bunk that smelt none too fresh, and continued 
to chafe his swollen wrists. 

Later on the vibration of engines and the clanking of a winch told him 
that the steamer was getting under way. 


When Benson mentioned that Paget had been at Aintree the previous 
evening Cope was at first too startled to speak. The fragment of talk 
he had overheard was still fresh in his mind, and although the non- 
appearance of Paget might be a coincidence, he felt that the risk was 
too grave for him to keep his mouth shut. He therefore told Benson 
what he had heard. 

Benson and Willison stared at him in astonishment. Cope felt uneasy 
in the open yard. ‘Get me out of this, sir,’ he said, ‘somewhere where 
we can talk quiet.’ 

They hurried into the yard-office; a clerk was brusquely told to go out, 
and the door was locked. 

“You must get busy quick,’ said Cope; ‘and please remember my 
life’s in danger if it’s found out I told you. Those men would do 
me in.’ 

Briefly he told them how he came to be connected with the L.R.W., 
and what he knew about that organization. At the first mention of it 
Benson went to the office telephone and got through to Superintendent 
Spofforth. That officer said the news was grave. He told Benson to send 
to Paget’s lodgings and find out if he had slept there last night; mean- 
time, he would set things going. Benson sent his motor-driver to make 
inquiries at Paget’s rooms; he then called Mr. Gilbert to join him, and 
went back to hear Cope’s story in fuller detail. 

‘I don’t want you to think I’m telling you this because I’ve changed 
my opinions,’ said Cope, ‘but because I don’t believe in dirty work. 
It ’s against my principles.’ 

‘Principles—tosh!’ said Mr. Gilbert scornfully. 

‘Begging your pardon, sir, I’ve paid for my principles. That assault 
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that laid me up for a couple of weeks was done by the I.R.W., and’ I 
got it because I refused to do a dirty job in this yard.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said Benson. ‘Tell us all you know, and I’ll give you my 
word we'll do all in our power to protect you.’ 

Cope brightened up a little at this. ‘I believe that, sir. Well, the 
LR.W. is after the secret of your new steel and motor-fuel. Why, I can’t 
say. It’s supposed to have some effect on the political situation, but 
it ain’t my idea of politics. I’ve guessed all along they were behind those 
jobs in the yard, and trying to bribe old Mac. I was going to tell you 
before, but I admit I was scared. I wouldn’t have spoken now, only 
I feel sure those men went last night to collar someone who they knew 
was going out to Aintree.’ 

‘You know the men, of course?’ said Mr. Gilbert. 

‘No sir, not properly. I’ve heard their names, and I can describe 
them after a fashion; but that wouldn’t be proof they actually did it. 
There may have been others in it from other branches.’ 

“Your society has other branches round here, then?’ asked Benson. 

‘Yes, sir; three in Liverpool and one in Birkenhead; but we never visit 
one another unless some picked man is told off for a special job. I haven’t 
been to any of ’em, and we don’t know who the members are. For all I 
know, there may be one or two more in this yard or the office. I reckon 
there is one who told them something about your papers. I didn’t.’ 

‘This is very serious,’ said Mr. Gilbert. 

‘It is, sir; and very serious for me. I tell you straight, I’d like to slip 
through that door and go off to the other end of the country. I’m afraid 
to walk home after telling you this.’ 

‘Don’t worry—we’ll fix things for you,’ said Benson. ‘Is there any- 
thing else you want to tell us?’ 

Before Cope could answer, there was a knock at the door, and the 
chauffeur announced that Paget had not been home to his lodgings since 
the time he started off to go to Aintree. Benson at once telephoned 
this information to Mr. Spofforth, who told him that he had heard that 
a steamer, the Ural of Leningrad, had left the river at 1 a.m. The river- 
police had seen a motor-launch leave the shore near Waterloo soon after 
midnight; she had ignored their hail, and had headed out mid-stream 
towards the Ural. 

‘Where is the Ural bound?’ asked Benson. 

‘Cleared for Portland, U.S.A., for orders,’ replied Mr. Spofforth; ‘but 
that doesn’t stand for much. She could easily be ordered elsewhere. 
She had very little cargo aboard.’ 
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Benson told Mr. Spofforth what he had just learned from Cope. 

“Keep him in your office,’ said the superintendent. ‘Tell him to stay 
there all night if necessary, and we’ll find some way of protecting him. 

Benson passed this message on to Cope, and asked Mr. Gilbert to see 
that nobody was allowed to get at him. An idea had already taken shape 
in his mind for getting on Paget’s trail, and telling Willison to send 
Macpherson down to the wharf, he hurried there himself and went 
aboard the Dragon. Willison and Macpherson soon followed. 

‘If he’s on that steamer you won’t be able to get him off her single- 
handed,’ cautioned Willison. 

‘I know that. I’m going to get help from that destroyer if I can.’ 

Macpherson got the engines going, and the yacht made off down the 
river to where H.M.S. Parrakeet was lying at anchor, with the new 
picket-boat riding astern. It was within a few minutes of noon when the 
Dragon came alongside, and Benson startled the man on duty by the 
unceremonious manner in which he came aboard and asked to see the 
officer in command. When that officer appeared Benson told him what 
he had come for without waste of words. 

“A Russian steamer, the Ural of Leningrad, left here at one o’clock 
this morning, and the police think that Mr. Paget of the Wilsthorpe 
Shipbuilding Company is aboard as a prisoner. You’ve heard of Paget? 
He ’s the inventor of the steel your picket-boat engines are made of.’ 

Lieutenant-Commander Birch prided himself on never being taken by 
surprise. He looked hard at Benson, as though to make sure of his 
mental condition, then jerked out, ‘What d’you mean, prisoner? Who’s’ 
taken him prisoner? There isn’t a war on, is there?’ 

‘Not exactly; but there is a sort of revolutionary society called the 
I.R.W.—ever heard of it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, you most likely will;’ and Benson told him what little he knew 
of it. ‘They’ve tried once or twice before to get the secret of our steel. 
Now Paget has disappeared, and the police think it likely he has been 
smuggled on board the Ural. I want to follow him, and I should like 
your help. The picket-boat is more seaworthy than my yacht, and faster; 
in addition to which, the navy uniform may scare them.’ 

Commander Birch heard Benson out, and regarded him thoughtfully. 

‘Say, young fellow, you don’t want much,’ he said; then added, with 
seeming inconsequence, ‘Where are they making for?’ 


“Russia, so we’ve heard, but their papers will read cleared to the 
States for orders,’ 
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‘Then we don’t know whether they’Il have run north or south?’ 

‘Confound it, no,’ exclaimed Benson. ‘We shall have to run out a 
hundred and fifty miles in both directions. She’ll either be down past 
Holyhead or in the North Channel. North Channel most likely.’ 

‘That ’s so,’ agreed the commander. ‘Now, you understand I can’t 
take any action without orders?’ 

‘Oh, but—’ began Benson. 

‘But I was going to say,’ the commander went on briskly, ‘I’ve had 
orders to give that patent boat of yours a twenty-four hour test—con- 
tinuous running except for filling her tanks. Ive got fuel enough to run 
her nearly three thousand miles.’ 

‘Have you, by Jove!’ cried Benson. ‘I'd like to relieve you of some 
of it. We dashed off in a hurry and our tanks are only half full. I 
expected to have to run back.’ 

‘You can fill up. What speed can you do?’ 

‘A hundred in calm water, but not above sixty if there ’s a popple on.’ 

‘There is this morning. I doubt if you'll do sixty; but the picket-boat 
can. Now listen: the picket-boat will run down past Holyhead, and up 
west of the Isle of Man. You make for the North Channel and I’ll follow 
you. Rendezvous off the Maidens—you know the spot?’ 

‘Yes, I know it.’ 

‘T’ll bring the old bird along at thirty-five knots, so you can calculate 
when I shall arrive. Crewe, my second, will go with the picket-boat, 
and I’ll tell him to get back after you as quickly as he can after making 
sure the Ural is not running south-about.’ 

‘Good enough,’ said Benson; ‘T’ll get the juice aboard.’ 

A couple of seamen were told off to pass the fuel down to Macpherson. 
Commander Birch took Benson aside and gave him half-a-dozen smoke- 
rockets. 

‘We can see these for miles,’ he said. ‘Send up one if you just want 
us to follow you, or to tell us where you are; two if you sight the ship.’ 

‘And you'll square the Admiralty?’ laughed Benson, admiring the 
easy way in which the naval officer disposed of difficulties. 

‘Leave it to me,’ said the commander. ‘If nothing happens, we shall 
have given the picket-boat a trial, according to orders. If we get your 
friend, that’ll be enough to clear me. Oh, if you’ve got room for two 
of my men, take them.’ 

Five minutes later the Dragon put off from the destroyer, which was 
already shortening her cable preparatory to weighing anchor. Benson 
noted that the two men from the Parrakeet—a leading seaman and an 
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A.B.—came aboard the yacht with rifles and bandoliers. Clearly Com- 
mander Birch meant business. 

The Dragon tore out towards the bar, closely followed by the picket- 
boat. She lurched and plunged as she met the open sea; solid water 
crashed over her bow, and it was apparent that in such a sea she would 
not do more than fifty knots. The picket-boat, built specially for such 
work, was doing a good ten knots more, and soon disappeared to the 
westward in a welter of foam. Benson had one clear view of the destroyer 
starting after them. The chase had begun. 

Commander Birch was a trifle uneasy when he found that there was 
more than a popple on the sea: it was, in fact, distinctly choppy. Strictly 
speaking, he ought to have been following up the picket-boat, but he 
was satisfied that the circumstances were sufficiently urgent for him to 
take risks. He sent a code message to his superiors, and would have 
called up the shipping between the Tuskar and Achill Island, but for the 
danger that such a message of inquiry would put the Ural on her guard. 
If she once got amongst the islands on the west coast of Scotland she 
might dodge about and perhaps escape. 

Benson had been out in the Dragon in different kinds of weather, but, 
for the sake of comfort, he had always kept the speed down in anything 
of a sea. To-day he drove her as fast as he dared; and the two seamen, 
crouching under the wheel-house shelter, began to wonder whether the 
yacht was a submarine running awash, or a seaplane about to take off. 

Benson was keeping a strained look-out to pick up the Isle of Man. 

He did not consider himself a navigator, and wanted to sight the island 
to fix his position. He calculated that the Ural would be from a hundred 
and twenty to a hundred and fifty miles from the Mersey by this time, 
and nothing would be gained by looking for her until he reached the 
North Channel. 
He shouted to the two Navy men, ‘If you chaps can get a smoke, carry 
on.’ The leading seaman thanked him, and, getting out a short black 
pipe, managed to light it in spite of the rush of wind. When he had got 
it going to his satisfaction he offered to take the wheel for a spell. It 
was tiring work, keeping the kicking boat on her course, and Benson 
was not sorry to be relieved. 

‘By gosh!’ exclaimed the man as he felt the wheel, ‘she ’s lively;’ 
but he quickly got control of her. 

The Isle of Man was picked up and left to port, and the yacht was 
headed for the channel between Scotland and Ireland. Here Benson 
took the wheel again, He had been weighing up the chances, and 
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decided to edge across to the Irish side, where he might hope to find 
calmer water; then he would cross and recross the sea-lane for traffic 
making to and from the North Atlantic. 

North of the Maidens he made his first board across channel, but only 
sighted a steamer making for the entrance to Loch Ryan. Returning, 
he saw another steamer and some fishing boats that had come from 
Belfast Lough. He was turning again when he sighted smoke to the 
north, and headed towards it. This proved to be an incoming Fleetwood 
trawler, and, running as close as he dared, Benson asked the skipper if 
he had sighted the Ural. 

‘There ’s a foreigner with a short name like that a matter o’ ten mile 
astern of me,’ replied the skipper. ‘Nor’-nor’-west and about a quarter 
north Il sight her.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RESCUE 


AGET managed to get some snatches of sleep during the night, 

though for the most part he lay awake listening to the sounds on 

deck and the throbbing of the engines. When at last daylight 
came he still remained in his bunk taking stock of the furniture and 
fixings of the cabin. About half-past eight a man came in with a tray of 
food and some tea without milk. He put it down on a settee that 
covered a locker, and went out without a word. He was a foreigner of 
some sort—a Russian, Paget guessed. 

He ate his breakfast, and paced to and fro across the cabin. The 
glass in the port-light had been painted over on the outside so that he 
could not see out of it. It occurred to him that he might smash the 
glass, but on second thoughts he decided that it would be no use doing 
that, since he could not get out that way, and by this time no doubt the 
ship was well at sea. He discovered that a heavy iron rail that ran along- 
side the berth was loose and could be detached. It would make a 
useful weapon if it came to a fight, but again he reflected that he could 
not hope to take the ship single-handed. 

As the hours dragged slowly by he wondered if he had been missed 
yet. His capture had been cleverly planned so as to leave little or no 
trail for anyone to follow up; and even if his whereabouts became known, 
he did not see how he could be rescued on the high seas. He came 
regretfully to the conclusion that for the present he could do. nothing— 
except keep his end up. He would do that anyhow. 
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“If you think you are going to force any information out of me you are barking 
up the wrong tree.’ 


Nothing further happened until midday, when his dinner was brought 
to him. There was plenty of it, so evidently they did not mean to starve 
him. It was early in the afternoon when his overnight acquaintance 
came into the cabin, and told him he could go on deck for a blow. Seeing 
Paget hesitate, he added, ‘It’s stuffy down here—may as well make the 
best of things.’ 

Paget went on deck, and although he would have preferred to be 
alone, his captor kept him company as he paced up and down. The ship 
was steaming northwards, and faint to the east the Scottish coast could 
be seen. On the bridge the captain—a big man with a straw-coloured 
beard—stood calmly leaning on the rail, and the seamen when they spoke 
used a language Paget did not understand. 

For a time neither of the two made any remark until the silence, 
broken only by the monotonous tramp of their feet on the deck, got on 
Paget’s nerves, and he blurted out, ‘Who are you anyway? What do 
you call yourself?’ 
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“Oh, you can call me what you please,’ replied the other airily ; ‘Smith, 
Brown, Robinson—I’ll answer to any of ’em. Say Smith.’ 

‘Well, I can tell you this much,’ said Paget; ‘if you think you are going 
to force any information out of me you are barking up the wrong tree.’ 
By the side of the so-called Mr. Smith, Paget seemed a slight, boyish 
figure, but his face, a shade paler now than usual, was hard and firm, 
and his eye did not waver. 

Smith, however, was quite unmoved by his outburst. ‘Don’t make 
any rash vows, my friend,’ he said. ‘We don’t want to force you to do 
anything. I rather hope that we shall be able to persuade you to throw 
in your lot with us and help our cause.’ 

“Your cause? What cause?’ 

‘The freedom of mankind.’ 

Paget looked at him in wonderment, not sure whether he was speaking 
seriously. ‘Freedom of mankind, eh? You seem to be setting about it 
in a funny way—kidnapping me.’ 

“That can’t be helped. “To do a great right, do a little wrong,” as 
the poet says. And after all, we are not doing you any particular wrong 
—merely translating you to a wider field of action.’ 

Without giving Paget time to make any rejoinder to this, he went 
on to speak, in glowing terms, of the future of mankind after the world- 
revolution should have been accomplished—when there should be no 
more fear of want, no more frustrated lives, but happiness and content- 
ment should be the common lot of all. Such ideas were not new to 
Paget; he had often imagined such a state of things himself, but had 
never been able to see exactly how it was to be brought about. Nor did 
the figures relating to population and trade which Mr. Smith produced by 
way of reinforcing his theories go any way towards solving that problem. 

He did not make any reply. Again the thought occurred to him, did 
this man really believe what he was saying, or was it a pose? He could 
not be sure, and he listened in the hope of hearing something that might 
be of more immediate concern to himself. 

At the moment they were facing the stern, and Paget, looking out 
over the sea, caught sight of a speck on the horizon. He stopped for 
a second or two—only long enough to make sure that it was a small 
craft of some sort—then turned and walked back towards the bridge. 
Smith, apparently, had seen nothing, and, in an attempt to keep the 
latter’s attention fixed upon himself, Paget began, in an argumentative 
tone, ‘There may be something in what you say, but you’ve got a long 
way to go.’ 
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‘Maybe so,’ was the reply, ‘but in a matter of this sort the hardest 
step is the first step. If you join us, you will be doing something towards 
shortening the distance. Moreover, you will be sure of reaping the re- 
ward of your labour, which is more than you can be sure of under the 
present system;’ and he was off once more. 

Again they faced the stern. Even in the short time that had elapsed, 
the craft had come much nearer, and Paget could see that it was a motor- 
boat. His heart gave a jump: could it be the Dragon? Once more he 
turned and walked for’ard. Nobody else on board had yet noticed the 
vessel coming up astern; the attention of the men on the bridge was 
concentrated ahead. 

If it was the Dragon it would be alongside in a minute or two; then 
Smith stepped to the side to throw a cigarette-end overboard and saw 
her. . He turned to Paget with a changed manner. 

‘Down below, quick, and stay there,’ he rapped out, and seized Paget 
by the coat-collar. With a wriggle, Paget freed himself, only to see two 
seamen closing in upon him. The odds were too great for him to make 
any effective resistance, and he went below. 


Benson, steering the course given to him by the Fleetwood skipper, 
soon sighted the smoke of a steamer. 

‘That ’s her for a thousand! Shove her along, Mac.’ 

He gave the wheel to the leading seaman, and tried to get a view of the 
steamer through his binoculars, but found that to be impossible owing 
to the violent motion of the yacht. However, as the distance between 
them rapidly diminished, everything about the appearance of the ship 
confirmed him in his belief that she was the Ural, and a few minutes 
later he was able to read the name on her stern. When he was within 
a cable’s length of her he ordered Mac to slow down, and worked up 
alongside. The captain stood at the end of the bridge, watching him. 
Using a small megaphone to make his voice carry, Benson shouted, 
‘Stop that ship!’ 

‘Whad for shtob?’ came the reply: the captain spoke some sort of 
English and smatterings of various other languages. 

“You’ve an Englishman aboard, prisoner—hand him over at once,’ 
Benson shouted back. 

The captain made no movement. ‘We are Russian Rebublic shteamer. 
I nod for anybody shtob.’ 

‘Bit of a job to stop him, sir,’ said the leading seaman, and Benson 
realized the truth of it. 
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Benson shouted, ‘Stop that ship !’ 
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Paget, in his cabin, could hear the shouts, but could not distinguish 
anything that was said. He listened to hear if the engines were slowing 
down, but they continued at full speed. He felt desperate. If these 
were friends, bent on his rescue, he must make some signal to let them 
know he was aboard. He cast about for some means of doing it. He 
could smash the painted scuttle and throw out his handkerchief; but 
there was no name on it. His soft collar then—yes, his name was on 
that. He tore it from his neck. Wrenching the loose iron bar from the 
bunk, he smashed a wooden frame on the cabin wall, made to hold a 
water-bottle and glass, and tied his collar round a piece of the wood. 
Then he splintered the glass of the scuttle. 

He could see the Dragon about twenty yards away, keeping pace with 
the steamer. He shouted, ‘Benson ahoy!’ but Benson, who had the 
megaphone to his lips, did not hear him, neither did the two naval men, 
who were staring up at the bridge. Paget fancied, however, that Macpher- 
son was looking straight at him. He thrust the collar through the scuttle, 
waved it, and flung it clear. 

Macpherson had noticed the painted scuttle; he was wondering why 
it was painted when he saw the glass fall to pieces and something come 
through the hole. He immediately flung the engine-control into neutral, 
then into reverse. 

‘What ’s up, Mac?’ shouted Benson as the yacht lost way. 

‘Didna ye see it?’ he said. ‘Somebody threw something oot o’ yon 
port-hole—a bit o’ white stuff.’ 

They dropped astern, and as the wash of the steamer eased, the A.B. 
saw a small white object on the water. He picked it up. 

‘It ’s Paget’s,’ said Benson, examining it; ‘there ’s his name—so he ’s 
aboard all right.’ . 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said the leading seaman, ‘how about fetching up the 
destroyer? The owner’ll handle him quick enough.’ 

Benson hesitated. He disliked the idea of losing sight of the steamer, 
for if a fog came up it might not be easy to find her again. Still, there 
was no sign of fog yet, and three or four hours of daylight remained. 

‘Right you are,’ he said. ‘About we go,’ and he headed the yacht 
south. After running for about ten minutes he told the seaman to send 
up two of the smoke-rockets. They went up with a crash and burst in 
mid-air, leaving balloon-like masses of smoke. Five minutes later they 
sent up two more, An answering one was seen on the horizon, and 
presently another. The picket-boat had reached the rendezvous at the 
Maidens and was coming on at high speed. 
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‘Nor’-nor’-west twelve miles,’ shouted Benson to Lieutenant Crewe as 
the two boats came together and slowed down to speak. ‘Paget is aboard 
—he managed to signal to us.’ 

‘Good man—we’ll get him.’ 

A little later, rounding up alongside the destroyer, Benson went 
aboard to make a more formal report, taking with him as evidence the 
collar and piece of wood. 

‘That ’s enough for me,’ said the commander. ‘T’ll risk firing on him 
rather than let him get away;’ and he set about making impressive 
preparations. Blank cartridge was served to the gun for’ard; torpedo 
men took up their stations at the deck-tubes, and others were armed 
ready for boarding. The signalman hoisted the peremptory ‘stop’ 
signal; and within half an hour the destroyer, making a good thirty-five 
knots, had the Ural in sight. 

The commander invited Benson on to the bridge, whence they could 
see the picket-boat already alongside the steamer. Her captain evidently 
was still refusing to stop. 

‘For’ard gun there, fire blank when you’re ready.’ 

A report and a cloud of smoke followed the order. The picket-boat 
drew clear, and rounded up to the destroyer. ‘He threatened to sink 
us if we interfered with him,’ reported Lieutenant Crewe. ‘He’s an 
obstinate beast.’ 

‘Give him a couple more blanks,’ ordered the commander, but the 
only visible result was that the Soviet colours were hoisted on the 
flagstaff aft. 

Commander Birch called to the gunner: ‘Can you put a shot into his 
funnel if I want it?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir; it’s big enough,’ replied the gunner. 

The commander ran the destroyer up alongside the Ural, and hailed 
the captain: ‘Stop that ship at once, or I'll open fire on you.’ 

The captain leaned imperturbably over the bridge and shouted back : 
‘We are Russian gov’ment shteamer. We are outside British waters. 
We will not shtob.’ 

‘I'll give you three minutes,’ replied the commander, and he swung 
the destroyer round to get sufficient distance to make a shot at the 
funnel possible. ‘It’s a knotty point,’ he added to Benson. ‘She’s 
more than three miles off-shore, but I’m going to chance it;’ then to the 
gun-crew, ‘Ready there! Fire when she comes on your sights.’ 

The gun crashed out, and almost at the same instant there was an 
answering crash from the Ural as the shell struck her funnel, ‘the top 
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of which collapsed a tangled mass of metal. Commander Birch closed 
in again. 

‘Now will you stop?’ he shouted. ‘I’ll shell your bridge next time.’ 

The Russian captain evidently saw that he had lost the trick. He 
turned and spoke to another man who was standing on the bridge 
beside him; then he signalled to the engine-room and the ship slowed 
down. 

‘Drop your ladder,’ came the order from the destroyer, and as the 
accommodation-ladder came down the side, Lieutenant Crewe and four 
men went aboard. The picket-boat then ran back to the destroyer, and 
a few minutes later was back with the boarding-party. At the top of 
the ladder Lieutenant Crewe came face to face with Paget hurrying 
towards him. 

“You nip down into our boat,’ said the lieutenant; ‘I’l] handle this 
blighter.’ 

Paget was turning to go when he stopped. ‘I say, there ’s a fellow on 
board here the police want for a job at our yard. He’s a Britisher— 
tall, dark, with a scar on the temple.’ 

“Well, run across quick and tell the commander,’ replied Lieutenant 
Crewe. 

Paget went, leaving the lieutenant to tell the Russian captain what 
would be likely to happen to him; he even threatened to run the ship 
into the nearest port and clap the crew in gaol. 

‘It would an agt of war be gonsidered,’ retorted the captain. 

‘It would not,’ said Lieutenant Crewe emphatically. ‘No govern- 
ment is prepared to stand by its spies, and yours would be the first to 
climb down.’ 

‘Commander signalling,’ reported one of the men. 

“Yes, what is it?’ 

‘Semaphore message—“ Lieutenant Crewe to arrest Englishman— 
search ship thoroughly.”’’ 

‘Acknowledge the message,’ said the lieutenant. ‘Now lads, search 
every inch of her;’ and the boarding party, some twenty strong, rushed 
off with the eagerness of schoolboys about to rob an orchard. 

The lieutenant himself went to the captain’s cabin and examined the 
ship’s papers. So far as he could understand them they were correct— 
the British papers certainly were. The ship was properly cleared for 
Portland, U.S.A., subject to orders at that port or on the high seas. 
A marconigram received at midday altered her destination to Leningrad. 
That also was in order, though unusual. 
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‘Haven’t you found that chap yet?’ shouted the lieutenant to some 
seamen who were coming out of the fo’c’sle. 

‘Not yet, sir; he ’s well hid.’ 

A minute or two later a shout from below announced that the man 
had been discovered: he had taken refuge in the bunkers, where he had 
been found lying on the coal. 

‘Pass him down into the boat,’ said the lieutenant, ‘and see that he 
doesn’t attempt to get rid of anything. We’ll search him when we get 
him across;’ and giving the captain of the Ural a parting word of advice 
never to show his face in a British port again, Lieutenant Crewe and his 
party put off. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE MAN WITH THE SCAR 


: ‘ , VHAT do you make of the fellow?’ asked Benson as he stood 
with Paget on the deck of the destroyer watching the prisoner 
brought aboard. Paget, dishevelled and minus his collar, 

presented a ruffianly appearance, but otherwise he was none the worse 
for his adventure. He made no reply to Benson’s question, but kept his 
eye fixed on his late gaoler, who, when he stepped on deck, cast a critical 
eye round the ship, and, notwithstanding his outer covering of coal-dust, 
seemed in no way alarmed by the turn of events. 

‘You're a filthy specimen anyway,’ said Commander Birch. 

‘A coal-bunker doesn’t make for cleanliness,’ returned the other, ‘but 
soap and water will shift most of it.’ 

‘Take your things off up here,’ went on the commander; ‘I won’t have ~ 
that muck below.’ 

Under the eye of the commander, the prisoner removed his outer 
clothing on deck, and followed a seaman below to get a wash. In the 
breast-pocket of his coat a wallet was found, and the commander gave an 
exclamation of surprise when he came to examine its contents. 

‘Great Scott! Here, Crewe, make alist: two passports, Edward Wallace, 
British subject, Eric Jonathan Watts, American subject. Look at the 
visas—he ’s fitted out to get into any country on the Continent as well 
as the States. Pocket-book; notes—we’ll count them presently. 
What ’s this?’ 

The two officers examined a slip of paper that has been folded up 
small. They could make nothing of it, and drew Benson and Paget into 
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the inquiry. ‘What do you make of this?’ asked Commander Birch, and 
he,ead out: 

‘X.H.Q. reports negotiations with Amalgamated Unions of 
American water-side workers—concluded favourably—co-operation 
assured. Date still under discussion. : 

‘Saltash supplies at Callington; reserves at Liskeard. 

‘Bristol to arrange Portskewett and Pilning, also supervise 
Gloucester. 

‘Grangemouth and Leith to be supported from Glasgow. Dundee 
reports all ready.’ 

There were a dozen or more similar notes, and a final one: 

‘X.H.Q. message for P.H.Q., D.H.Q. and seaport branches.’ 

‘I can’t explain it,’ said Benson, ‘ but Superintendent Spofforth of the 
Liverpool police may make something of it.’ 

‘Tl get a wireless through to him,’ said the commander. ‘I suppose 
you chaps know enough against this man to warrant his arrest ?’—though 
come to that, those two passports are enough in themselves: they can’t 
both be legal.’ 

“And there ’s a case for assault on Paget,’ said Benson. ‘I suppose 
we can get away now? I should like to be back before sunset.’ 

‘Allright, you buzz off as soon as you like. Do you want my two men?’ 

“No, thanks, we’ll manage. Jolly good of you to help us like this. 
Hope you don’t get hanged for potting that beggar’s funnel.’ 

Macpherson brought the Dragon alongside, and they soon left the 
destroyer astern. The sea was calm though there was a big swell, across 
which the yacht thrust her way at high speed, sometimes making a 
smooth glide over a crest, sometimes hitting it with a mighty splash. 

The sun was nearing the horizon when they ran up the channel to the 
Mersey. Here a police-boat hailed them. 

‘It ’s all right,’ Benson called back. ‘He ’s aboard;’ and Paget waved 
a greeting. 

They found on arrival at the yard that the police had already tele- 
phoned the news of the rescue. ‘Spofforth had a wireless from the 
Parrakeet over an hour ago,’ explained Mr. Gilbert. ‘ They are going to 
land that scoundrel at Formby Point because there are some wild 
rumours round the water-side, and they think it will be wiser to bring 
him in quietly by an unexpected route.’ 

The question now arose, what was to be done about Cope? He had 
remained in the general office all day, and had the best of reasons for 
dreading the time when he would have to go out. 
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“He must stay here till the police can guarantee his safety,’ said 
Benson; ‘then we must get him away. Can you suggest a job somewhere 
away, Gilbert?’ 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking it over. We shall want a man to go to 
Southampton—we could send him.’ 

“Good idea; and we'll send him by a roundabout route to hide his 
track.’ 

This plan was put to Mr. Spofforth when he came across a little later, 
and he agreed that it was the best thing that could be done. ‘By the 
way, he added, ‘I’d like to ask Cope a question or two. I knew we were 
up against a big thing, and I may tell you in confidence that we are not 
taking any action in regard to this kidnapping of Mr. Paget.’ 

The others looked at him in surprise. 

‘Not because it isn’t a serious matter,’ he went on. ‘It might have 
been mighty serious for you,’ and he nodded to Paget. ‘You’ve had a 
lucky escape. All the same, we’re not doing anything particular about 
it, because we are convinced that there ’s something much bigger on 
the move.’ 

‘It looks like it,’ said Benson, ‘if that list of places found on Wallace 
or Watts, or whatever his name is, counts for anything.’ 

‘Yes; I’m looking forward to examining that.’ 

Cope was quite willing to answer questions, but he knew very little. 
‘I’ve told you,’ he said, ‘that the I.R.W. is divided into branches, 
districts, and provinces, and there ’s a final centre somewhere, but I’ve 
never met a man who knew anything about that.’ 

‘Were those places on the list we found just branches?’ 

‘They might be, but then they might have something to do with a 
big strike. At any rate, I’ve heard it mentioned that one of these 
days there’ll be trouble at the docks. Were they all seaports on the 
list ?’ 

‘No,’ said Paget. ‘Some of them were little inland places.’ 

‘Then I’m afraid I don’t know what they mean,’ said Cope. 

Benson explained how they proposed to get him away to a place of 
safety. ‘I’ll run you home in my car, and to-morrow we'll rush you at 
the last minute to the Belfast steamer.’ 

‘Belfast steamer?’ questioned Mr. Spofforth. 

‘Yes, with his luggage labelled to some hotel in Belfast. You will have 
duplicate sticky labels, Cope, with another name and “Passenger to 
Bristol” on them, and you will stick them over the old labels just before 
you leave the steamer. Directly you reach Belfast, jump into a taxi 
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and drive straight to the Bristol boat. If anyone is looking for you on 
the quay the labels may mislead him.’ 

‘And when I get to Bristol, sir? I don’t knowtherun ofthe south much.’ 

‘Book to Portsmouth, but leave the train at Eastleigh, and get a 
motor across to Hamble. It will cost a pound or so, but that won’t 
matter. Then if possible get lodgings in the village.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘Of course, your wife will announce that you have gone to Belfast, and 
when you write to her enclose your letter under cover to me at this 
office. I'll see that it is delivered.’ 

There was a knock at the office door and a clerk said Mr. Spofforth was 
wanted on the telephone. There being no telephone in the room, the 
superintendent went out. A minute or two later he was back again, and 
the expression on his face was sufficient to show that something had 
gone wrong. 

‘That man’s got clear,’ he said abruptly. 

‘Got clear? What do you mean?’ 

‘Just what I say, sir. We wirelessed the destroyer to put him ashore 
on the sands at Formby if the surf permitted. Larard and two constables 
went down in a closed motor, which they left near the life-boat house. 
The prisoner was brought ashore, and a couple of navy men went with 
him to see him into the motor. Larard took no risks and handcuffed 
him. Half-way to Formby village, at a cross-road, two cars came from 
opposite directions, and one of them smashed into the police car—deliber- 
ately. Some men jumped from the other car, knocked my men out before 
they knew what was up, and drove off with the prisoner.’ 

‘And left no trace?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘No, except the car that collided with ours. The driver bolted with 
the other one. This is one that we have on our list as having been stolen 
recently in the Manchester district.’ 

‘Is Larard or any of your men much hurt?’ 

‘One of them is cut about the face with broken glass. Larard and the 
other two were knocked out with sandbags or something like that.’ 

Mr. Spofforth left hurriedly after promising to arrange about Cope. 
He suggested that Paget should not return to his lodgings but stay the 
night with Benson. He wished to put them both under police protection. 

That evening, at Benson’s home, Paget went over the story of his 
brief imprisonment on the Ural. 

‘By the way,’ said Benson, ‘you didn’t tell me what you thought of 
that fellow. Do you think he’s the moving spirit in this affair?’ 
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‘No,’ replied Paget; ‘he ’s not at the head of it—he is simply one of 
them. I couldn’t quite make him out.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he gave much away.’ 

‘No; but I don’t mean that. It was the man himself I couldn’t get 
to the bottom of. I fancy he’s an old public-school man—you know 
what I mean? For instance, did you notice how he acted when he was 
brought aboard the destroyer?’ 

*He didn’t seem to be in any funk—didn’t cringe, as you might have 
expected.’ 

“No; and although he was smothered with coal-dust, he didn’t seem 
at all abashed.’ 

“Cool customer,’ reflected Benson. 

‘And his talk on the ship was mere blather,’ went on Paget. ‘I feel 
almost sure it was. It didn’t sound genuine. All that Utopian stuff— 
socialism or communism or whatever it was—he had got it up for the 
occasion. A man who preaches something he believes makes you feel he 
believes it.’ 

‘But why should he want to preach at all?’ 

‘Well, as a blind, possibly, to cover something else.’ 

‘What, a criminal job?’ 

‘Very likely; and if he’s a sample of the rest, they’ll be a dangerous 
crowd to handle. Look at the way they planned his rescue.’ 

‘Smart business.’ 

‘Yes, although it was simple enough in one way. All that was required 
was a man with a wireless set ashore capable of receiving and reading 
the message from the destroyer. The rest was easy. It was jolly well 
planned, and they made no mistakes.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
THE VENTURE’S FIRST VOYAGE 


N May the Venture underwent her trials. A Captain Rushton, who 
[= sailed for many years as captain of various kinds of intermediate 
ships, was chosen to command her, and he took charge of her from 
the first. He was known to a good many junior officers, and others, in 
the mercantile marine as ‘Rusty’, a nickname that had reference to his 
predominant colour, and certainly not to his capabilities, which were 
clean and well oiled. 
Macpherson was chief engineer. On the first day he came into the 
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office in his new uniform he told Benson that he ‘wud feel mair at hame 
in dungarees;’ nevertheless, it was plain that he was proud of the 
appointment, and when he went down into the engine-room he felt that 
he had at last come into his heritage. The row of dials across the room 
seemed to beam at him like welcoming faces. He had been given every 
opportunity of getting thoroughly acquainted with the engines, and 
knew them in every part as a mother knows her children. 

On her first trial off the Mersey mouth the Venture showed herself 
to be a good sea-boat, and although she was not put to more than about 
half-speed, even so she developed at least twice that of any other ship 
of her class. On the strength of this, the Wilsthorpe Company sent 
advertisements to the Press announcing the ship’s maiden voyage to 
New York and back ‘at sixty knots, which will probably be exceeded, 
weather and sea conditions permitting’. They also issued invitations 
to a number of journalists to accompany the ship on an extended trial 
run. This time she was taken into the open Atlantic, where she met a 
heavy ocean swell; but, to the relief of everyone aboard, she showed no 
tendency to bury herself at high speed, but rose buoyantly to the seas. 
Running down the west coast of Ireland, she had the swell on her beam; 
and although the motion on deck proved too much for some of the 
newspaper men, who sought the state-rooms and tested the efficiency of 
the shock-absorbers on the berths, the roll was not excessive considering 
the great speed and the comparatively small size of the ship. 

The newspaper reports spoke enthusiastically of the speed and comfort 
of the vessel, and as a consequence applications for berths on the first 
cross-Atlantic trip began to pour in. In a few days there were enough 
advance bookings to ensure a full ship for several trips; and the agencies 
in New York reported that the same demand was being made there for 
the return journey. 

The first sailing day was a Saturday, early in June, and the weather 
was what it ought to be in June, but often isn’*t—warm and sunny. A 
special train from London brought down the majority of the passengers ; 
and prompt on the stroke of noon the Venture was towed from her berth, 
to the accompaniment of a salvo of syren-blasts from the other shipping 
in the Mersey. Benson and Paget sailed with her, Benson sharing the 
captain’s cabin. Paget, refusing Macpherson’s offer of his own berth, 
made himself comfortable on a sofa, all the passenger accommodation 
being taken. Amongst the passengers were numerous journalists, and 
wealthy people—English and Americans—making the trip for the sake 
of the novelty. 
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They soon had reason to congratulate themselves that they were 
getting value for their money, for Captain Rushton treated them to a 
burst of speed after passing Holyhead. ‘We want to make it where we 
can,’ he said to Benson. ‘It’s good going for a few miles, and we may 
have to slow down if we strike bad weather in the open.’ 

From Fastnet the usual course was laid to 47° W., 42° N., from which 
point it was altered to take the ship south of Nantucket Light-Vessel 
and Sandy Hook. Some of the passengers, more used to the giant 
Cunarders and White Star boats, found the motion and vibration trying; 
but it was understood that the Venture was aiming to get across in record 
time, not merely to provide all the comforts of a floating hotel; and there 
were no complaints. 

Five hundred miles west of the Irish coast she ran into a small depres- 
sion and a strong head-wind, which provided those who had not already 
retired to their berths with the spectacle of huge, fan-like fountains of 
spray rising from the bows, shining silver in the moonlight, and tinged 
to port and starboard with the red and green rays from the sidelights. 

On Sunday afternoon they passed liners that had left Southampton 
and other ports on the mid-week Wednesday services, ‘like an express 
train passing gasolene wagons,’ as one American observed. 

Midday Monday found them steaming up New York harbour at low 
speed. A launch came alongside and informed Captain Rushton that it 
was not decided whether the Venture, with her fuel of unknown potenti- 
ality, should be regarded merely as a motor-driven ship, or a ship laden 
with explosives. Consequently she must anchor in mid-stream, transfer 
her passengers into tenders, and unload her cargo into barges. 

‘I expected that,’ said Captain Rushton to Benson, ‘and I advise you, 
sir, to instruct your agent to spend a little money to see if things can’t 
be hurried forward.’ 

As soon as the ship was cleared a crowd of American reporters 
scrambled aboard and opened a machine-gun fire of questions. The next 
editions of the New York papers contained accounts of the voyage, and 
alleged interviews with the captain, the owner, the inventor, and the 
chief engineer. The indignation of the last-named officer was intense 
when he was shown a headline in an evening journal: ‘Chief Engineer 
Macpherson Says “Hoots, Mon!”’ A deputation of congressmen and 
port officials visited the ship, and were satisfied with the result of their 
inspection, for before she sailed on Tuesday it was announced that in 
future she would be allowed to berth like any other vessel. 

The passengers on the return journey were even more excited than 
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they had been on the outward. An American millionaire went up to 
Captain Rushton: ‘Say, Captain, I’ve backed my opinion she’ll do two 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours this run. You stand to collect a 
thousand dollars if you can confirm that opinion.’ 

Benson chuckled when he heard ‘Rusty’s’ reply, in language more 
forcible than is usually used by a captain to a passenger. 

‘But, Captain, no offence. You won’t refuse to let me know it for a 
fact if she does do it?’ 

‘She may do it,’ said Captain Rushton, more amiably, since he under- 
stood he was not being offered a bribe, but merely a share in the spoils 
the other expected to win; ‘but if there’s the least change in the 
weather you’ll have to pay up, unless you can climb out of the bet. 
We’re booked to do sixty—not eighty.’ 

‘I hope he wins, all the same, Captain,’ said Benson, when the American 
had rejoined his friends. ‘He is capable of talking to some purpose, and 
men like that can do a steamship company a good turn at times.’ 

Captain Rushton laughed. ‘Lord bless you, sir, he would have been 
offering you a few million dollars for the ship if you’d given him an 
opening. From what the purser tells me, that little group is rich enough 
to build a fleet of vessels like this.’ 

‘Are they! Well, let them come to our yard, and we will fit them up 
with a few.’ 

The first round trip was accomplished according to schedule; but 
after one or two more it was decided that to keep it up as a regular 
weekly event was too big a strain. It did not allow enough time for 
essential work at the Liverpool end. To arrive early on Friday morning 
and leave again at mid-day on Saturday was cutting things too fine. 
The sailings were accordingly altered to a ten-day round, leaving either 
end alternately on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

About the middle of August the United States papers began to give 
warnings of a threatened strike amongst water-side workers. The news 
was vague at first, and the leaders of the big unions to which the majority 
of these workers belonged said that there was nothing in it, and that any 
such strike would be unofficial. But a few days later it was admitted 
that large sections of men were getting out of hand: little disputes 
between masters and men, which ought to have been adjusted without 
much trouble, were being magnified out of all proportion; and an under- 
current of rebellion and discontent seemed to be gaining strength. 
Presently a rumour got about that a big revolutionary union had secured 
a lot of influence over the men; then the International Revolutionary 
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Workers came out in name, and issued a manifesto to their members 
both in America and Europe, calling for a lightning strike. 

The call did not meet with much response from the British workers, 
few of whom had any idea what the trouble was about. All the same, 
there was an uneasy feeling on Liverpool dock-side. 

Benson was discussing the subject with Mr. Gilbert one Friday morn- 
ing when Captain Rushton walked into the office: he had come straight 
there after berthing the Venture. 

‘There ’s going to be trouble over there, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
go ashore much, but I considered it wise to dine on Tuesday evening at 
an hotel which is used by sea-captains. It’s a good place for hearing 
gossip and picking up information—not exactly official, but good enough 
to show which way the wind blows; and I gathered that this strike is 
to be a big affair.’ 

‘Do they know much about the I.R.W. over there?’ asked Benson. 

‘They know the name well enough, but nobody seems to know much 
about the organization. They are supporting an unofficial strike 

‘What, has it commenced?’ 

‘Not yet, but you will find they will be out this week-end. It’s not 
announced yet, but it ’s certain.’ 

‘How is it likely to affect you when you get back next week?’ 

Captain Rushton considered a moment; then, ‘I’ve been in and out 
of that port a hundred times,’ he said, ‘and the dock-side lumpers are 
a rough crowd. Also they are of many nationalities, and consequently 
not so steady as our people—what I mean is, our men follow the recog- 
nized leaders, but that crowd is out of hand.’ 

‘Do you expect they will make any attempt to interfere with the ship?’ 

‘Not if I can help it,’ replied Captain Rushton emphatically. ‘I fancy 
T’'ll have a say in that matter. Still, I’d like to think we were berthed 
mid-stream instead of alongside a quay.’ 

‘Why?’ snapped Mr. Gilbert. 

‘Well, to be plain, if I considered the safety of the ship demanded it, 
I would return home without ceremony.’ 

‘And without your passengers ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. That I.R.W. has got a lot of power. Some of the political 
bosses are in it, or they’re squared, and—well, anything might happen.’ 

‘But surely the United States navy would guard shipping if there was 
any danger, and troops would be used ashore?’ 

‘Yes, if it was agreed that they should be used; but the damage might 
be done before they were called in.’ 
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‘Have you heard anything to justify that idea?’ 

‘T’ve heard there ’s Russian money behind this trouble. One yarn is 
that the strike will be called off if the American government will make 
certain concessions to the Bolsheviks.’ 

‘Don’t you believe all you hear, Captain,’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘There ’s 
always that sort of talk whenever there are any big labour troubles. 
Nothing in it.’ 

Captain Rushton was silent: he had his own opinion. 

‘Let ’s hope so, anyhow,’ said Benson. ‘By the way, Captain, Mr. 
Paget is making the next trip. There’s some data connected with the 
engines he wants to calculate out himself.’ 

‘Very pleased to have his company,’ replied the captain, ‘though 
it ’s little enough I see of him. He gets with old Mac, and they stick in 
that engine-room watch in, watch out. Goodness knows what they do— 
the engines haven’t given any trouble yet.’ 

‘Perhaps that ’s the reason why,’ said Benson. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE STRIKE IN NEW YORK 


HE pilot who took the Venture up New York harbour on her 
next trip was depressed, and did his best to pass on some of his 
depression to Captain Rushton. 

‘You can’t have your old berth, Cap’n,’ he said. ‘There ’s an Anchor 
boat tied up there—couldn’t get her away Saturday. I expect you'll 
go into D6.’ 

Captain Rushton didn’t like D 6: it lay too open to a quarter of the 
city that had an unenviable reputation. He turned his binoculars up the 
Hudson, then up East River. Things seemed unusually quiet. Only 
about half the regular number of cross-river ferries were at work. 

‘Yep,’ observed the pilot, answering the captain’s unspoken thought; 
‘the ILR.W. boys have got at a lot of the crews. There ’s only a half- 
service running.’ 

The Venture was safely moored, dock officials assisting to get the 
gangways up. The usual baggage-lumpers being on strike, the stewards 
and deck-hands got the passengers’ stuff ashore for customs examination, 
and were jeered at while doing it by a crowd of men who stood behind 
the barriers looking on. One American passenger shouted an offer of 
twenty dollars to any man who would land his baggage, and after a 
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moment’s hesitation, one of the crowd made a move forward to accept 
the job; but he was seized by the rest and roughly handled. 

Later a port official called on Captain Rushton accompanied by the 
New York agent and another man. ‘This gentleman,’ he said, after the 
usual formalities, introducing the third party, ‘is Mr. Inigo Jupp, 
representing the Strike Control Committee.’ 

‘And what ’s my business with him?’ demanded Captain Rushton. 

‘Just this,’ broke in Mr. Jupp; ‘we’re running this job peaceable 
—ain’t had no bloodshed yet—not to speak of—much; an’ we calculate 
to let you know that the way to keep out of trouble yourself is not to 
interfere with us, see?’ 

Captain Rushton’s hair seemed to bristle up. ‘You mind your own 
business and I’ll mind mine, Mister,’ he said. ‘I’m captain of this ship, 
and there ’s a British red duster flying over her stern.’ 

‘Gee, but that cuts no ice with us.’ 

*Doesn’t it! Well, it means a lot more than you think. I don’t want 
to be mixed up in your affairs.’ Turning to the agent he added, ‘ We sail 
Wednesday morning, passengers or not.’ 

‘You'll require the official consent of the Committee,’ said Mr. Jupp. 

‘Consent or not, ’m moving Wednesday, ten a.m. I’ve half a mind 
to start straight back this minute.’ 

‘Don’t do that, Captain, please,’ said the agent. ‘The passenger list 

-has some important names in it.’ 

‘What have you got to say to this?’ asked Captain Rushton, turning 
to the port officer, who was lazily chewing the butt of an unlighted 
cigar. 

ty guess I’m neutral. My bosses say the strike is to be recognized so 
long ’s it ’s orderly. We don’t want no bloodshed.’ 

‘Well, I’m blamed!’ exclaimed Captain Rushton. ‘A port like New 
York letting the strikers take charge! We should manage differently.’ 

‘Maybe so. I guess you depend on your ports for your grub. We 
don’t. No fear of li’l ole New York starving.’ 

‘It’ll be all right, Captain, it'll be all right,’ said the agent, in an 
endeavour to smooth matters over. ‘I'll see the Committee. This is 
a big thing, and we mustn’t cause friction—mustn’t put a match to 
gunpowder.’ 

Mr. Jupp broke into a laugh. ‘Guess you know when to come in out 
of the rain. It won’t be gunpowder; itll be dynamite if we start.’ 

‘Are you threatening me?’ stormed Captain Rushton. 

‘I guess we’re threatening the hull worn-out capitalist system—by 
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hech, yes; and as far as you represent it, it means you; but there ain’t 
nothing personal. You work for your living same as we do.’ 

‘Very well, I’ll keep my crowd in hand; but mind you, I’m sailing 
Wednesday forenoon. Get the passengers aboard prompt, Mr. Agent.’ 

As soon as the visitors had gone Captain Rushton issued an order that 
no member of the crew was to go ashore without his written permission. 
This caused some murmuring, and that evening the purser reported that 
the chief steward was having trouble with two or three of his staff. 

‘No man is to go ashore except on urgent business connected with 
the ship,’ said Captain Rushton. ‘Who’s making this trouble?’ 

‘A man named Donkin, bedroom-steward in the second class—he 
seems to be at the bottom of it.’ 

‘Know anything of him?’ 

‘Only that he has proper discharges, all V.G. He has done three 
trips with us.’ 

‘Well, keep your eye on him.’ 

There was plenty to do aboard to keep the men busy all Saturday, and 
things remained quiet; but about five o’clock in the afternoon Mr. Jupp 
came aboard. 

‘What ’s this, Captain, about stopping your men from coming ashore?’ 

‘My orders,’ replied Captain Rushton. ‘What concern is it of 
yours?’ 

‘The Strike Committee have called a mass-meeting of ships’ crews for 
to-morrow afternoon at our headquarters, and we object to you trying 
to stop your men from attending. We don’t stand for intimidation.’ 

‘Intimidation be hanged! Ship’s orders are not intimidation. I’ve 
nothing to do with your affairs, and don’t intend to have.’ 

“No, but we’re concerned with you, Cap’n. This is a free country— 
your men ain’t slaves: they’re free to come and go. I guess a good 
crowd of emll be free to attend our meeting.’ 

‘I say no.’ 

“Well, we’ll have to persuade you to say different.’ Mr. Jupp walked 
to the ship’s side, gave a whistle, and called to a harbour official. 

‘I accuse Captain Rushton of trying to make trouble,’ he said. ‘He 
refuses to let his men come ashore when off duty, and we’ve been 
appealed to 

“Who’s appealed to you?’ demanded Captain Rushton. 

“We hold a letter of protest signed by six of your hands.’ 

‘Give me their names—I’ll log ’em!’ 


‘There you are,’ said Jupp to the port official. ‘There ’s all the proof 
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you want. Now, I want the crew and officers ordered off this ship to 
prevent trouble.’ 

With an effort Captain Rushton kept his temper under control. ‘Has 
he power to do that?’ he asked the port officer. 

“Yes, Captain. The matter’s awaiting a decision before a Federal 
Court; meanwhile, we’re allowing the point to avoid trouble.’ 

“Well, I guess you’ll have to call out the military to shift me. This 
ship is British, sir, and I’m taking no orders from that mob.’ 

“Now, now, Cap’n,’ said Jupp in an oily tone, ‘I aim to say I admire 
a man who sticks to his principles.’ The captain snorted. ‘Just let 
your men ashore to-morrow afternoon if they’ve a mind that way—no 
compulsion—and we'll call it quits.’ 

It was an awkward situation. Captain Rushton did not want fighting 
on his ship; he knew that American law was different from British, and 
was willing to go a long way round to avoid coming into conflict with it. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘Shore leave will be given to men off duty to- 
morrow afternoon.’ 

Mr. Jupp departed satisfied; and as the port officer was going off he 
remarked quietly, ‘You’ve done a wise thing, Captain.’ 

Captain Rushton hoped so, and he let it be known that men who 
wished to go ashore on Sunday afternoon could do so if their duties 
permitted. To the chief steward he added, ‘See that that fellow Donkin 
has work aboard.’ 

About fifty of the crew availed themselves of the privilege. Donkin 
was kept at work, but he did not seem to mind: he was apparently 
satisfied that he had gained his point. 

In the evening the liberty men began to return in ones and twos, but 
at ten o’clock twenty were still unaccounted for. Three more arrived 
about eleven: they had found a ‘speak-easy’, and in spite of the Pro- 
hibition law were half fuddled with strong liquor. At midnight another 
turned up, but as he had announced before starting out that he intended 
visiting some relatives in Brooklyn, he was excused. Sixteen men were 
still missing—five seamen, ten stewards, and an oiler. Next morning 
they were still missing, and Captain Rushton reported the matter to 
the authorities. 

The day passed and the men failed to return. 

‘Well, Mister,’ said Captain Rushton as he laid his complaint before 
the harbour-master, ‘I’m sailing Wednesday morning, and you can 
keep ’em here.’ 

The harbour-master was sympathetic but helpless. ‘Sorry, Captain; 
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our information is that a lot of foreign seamen agreed to support the 
strikers. Maybe your men have been got at.’ 

‘They’ll pay for their little game. They’ll not get another ship out of 
the Mersey in a hurry.’ 

Captain Rushton went ahead with his preparations for sailing on 
Wednesday. He announced that he was prepared to engage spare men, 
but would sail short-handed if he could not get them. The agent came 
aboard at mid-day on Tuesday to talk over the passenger list and other 
business. 

‘Wonderful crowd this trip, Captain,’ he said with pride. ‘Five of the 
biggest men in U.S.A.—Hiram J. Silsby is one of ’em, and Huck 
Bannister’s another: they control the output of steel and machinery 
over here. They calculate they could buy London.’ : 

Captain Rushton did not seem to be greatly impressed, and the agent 
went on, ‘The last two berths in the first are filled, and there ’s been a 
run on the seconds—they’re full too.’ 

‘Good; and I'll say good-bye to you with pleasure this trip.’ 

There was a knock on the cabin door, and a steward announced, ‘Two 
gentlemen to see you, Captain. One ’s from the police.’ 

‘Come about our missing men, I expect,’ said Captain Rushton. 

A police inspector came in, followed by Jupp. ‘Good morning, 
Captain ; sorry to come on unpleasant business, but I’ve got to label your 
ship.’ 

‘Label my ship! What for? We’re not in debt.’ 

“No, Captain, but information has been laid that you intend to sail 
short-handed, and an application has been made to ensure that the 
ship is properly manned. The Court has issued a warrant—here’s the 
document. I’ve got to nail a certified copy to your mast.’ 

Captain Rushton examined the document and handed it to the agent, 
who, after a glance at the signatures, said, ‘The thing ’s legal. You 
can appeal against it, but you won’t get a hearing before Friday. Say, 
now we're in a fix.’ 

: ‘Bit of your work, I suppose?’ said Captain Rushton, turning to 
upp. 

‘No, Captain, not exactly. I admit my committee made the applica- 
tion in the interests of the seamen, but I’m here to help, not hinder.’ 

‘Excuse me, Captain,’ broke in the agent. ‘Now then, Jupp, put your 
cards on the table and let’s get to business—no time for flumdoodle. 
This ship ’s got to sail to-morrow.’ 

‘Can’t sail with a label on her,’ declared J upp. ‘That so, inspector?’ 
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The inspector nodded. ‘Law’s law, Captain. It’s up to you to get 
the label lifted.’ 

‘And it ’s up to you to find my deserters and bring them aboard.’ 

‘Do it with pleasure, but things aren’t normal, and I haven’t got the 
say-so.’ 

‘Now, Jupp,’ went on the agent, ‘what ’s the price?’ 

‘I ain’t here to squeeze graft money,’ said Mr. Jupp with an air of 
offended virtue. ‘The committee has control over the shipping of 
crews. The profits go to help the wives and families of strikers. We can 
fix up the necessary hands—one oiler, five deck-hands, and ten stewards 
—at a hundred dollars a head.’ 

‘So you know how many men I want,’ blurted out Captain Rushton. 
‘A proper put-up job.’ 

‘All right, Captain—no offence. The offer ’s good.’ 

‘Sixteen hundred dollars, eh? Call it what you like, I call it graft.’ 

‘We call it charity, Captain. Women and children must be fed.’ 

Captain Rushton turned to the agent. ‘Well, it’s up to you. Do you 
authorize it?’ 

‘It ’s worth the money to get the ship away. You may say I recom- 
mend payment. I’ll cable for confirmation if you like.’ 

‘Right, we'll pay,’ said Captain Rushton; ‘and I'll add another 
hundred dollars if you bring my own men.’ 

‘Can’t guarantee that,’ said Jupp. ‘Maybe they feel it wouldn’t be 
safe. Can’t blame ’em—they’re enthusiastic for the cause.’ 

Captain Rushton muttered something that sounded like ‘I'll cause 
’em!? Then he went on, ‘Bring your men aboard at six to-morrow 
morning, and an official to sign them on. I don’t promise to take them 
for the round trip—merely the voyage across.’ 

‘Good enough for us, Captain. We’ll pick men who want to get across 
to Europe. Funny how some of ’em have a hankerin’ after your li'l ole 
one-hoss countries.’ 

‘They know when they’re well off,’ retorted the captain; * and I 
reckon we’ve nothing to learn from the United States about running our 


country, see?’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
MOVE AND COUNTER-MOVE 


UPP was on the wharf next morning with the sixteen men, and 
Jevvn Rushton looked them over with marked disapproval. They 

were far from being up to the standard of a liner’s crew, the so-called 
stewards in particular looking more like street-corner loafers. 

‘Have to make shift with them, I suppose,’ he said to the chief mate; 
‘but judging by the looks of ’em, they won’t be much use to the chief 
steward.’ 

That officer shared the captain’s opinion, and thought it advisable 
to put the men on duties that would keep them out of the passengers’ 
way as much as possible. 

The trouble that Captain Rushton had half feared at the last moment 
did not arise. The passengers came on board at the appointed time; and 
the crowd of strikers who gathered on the quay contented themselves 
with shouting and joking—expressed the pious hope that the ‘old tub 
would go to the bottom’—but made no more active disturbance. It 
really seemed that the sixteen-hundred dollars had been well spent. 

“You're squared all right,’ remarked the pilot as he was preparing to 
leave the ship. ‘Pleasant voyage—hope your good luck holds. You’re 
the first liner to leave for eight days, and I fancy you’ll be the last for 
some time.’ 

Captain Rushton laughed as he shook hands. ‘Oh, you’ll break up 
this job directly. It’s only graft in high quarters that’s prevented 
something being done before now.’ 

The pilot did not take so optimistic a view. ‘This I.R.W. outfit is 
dangerous because it works underground. Nobody talks about it. 
Everybody seems to know of it, but nobody talks. Which ain’t common, 
you'll allow.’ 

That day did not pass unruffled. Captain Rushton, taking a stroll 
round the ship, heard an altercation going on aft where one of the new 
stewards was using violent language to a superior. The latter had taken 
the man to task for smoking a cigarette while tidying up a state-room; 
moreover, the cigarette in question was one belonging to the passenger 
occupying the state-room, to which the steward had helped himself. To 
Captain Rushton’s annoyance, several second-class passengers were 
looking on, apparently amused. 

The captain ordered the man to his quarters, telling him that he would 
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deal with him later. So far from being alarmed, the steward answered 
insolently, ‘Aw, come off it. You’ve had your money’s worth getting 
your ship out. We’re not here to work much, Mister.’ 

‘We'll see about that, you mutinous swine,’ roared Captain Rushton. 
‘Get to your kennel, quick!’ 

‘Oh, aw’ right, Rusty,’ retorted the other, and slouched away to the 
glory-hole. 

There was some grumbling that evening among certain of the second- 
class passengers, who complained that the service and attention were 
not up to the usual cross-Atlantic standard; but the chief steward 
handled the matter tactfully, and next morning at breakfast everything 
seemed normal. 

Of the whole ship’s company, the two people who appeared to be 
least concerned with any trouble outside their own domain were Paget 
and Macpherson. During the stay in New York both of them had kept 
at work, compiling the data Paget wanted to analyse; and then Macpher- 
son had suggested an alteration which might be an improvement in the 
engines of some future boat, and Paget, with his usual eagerness, had 
applied himself to the task of figuring it out. As for the strike, ‘That'll be 
Cap’n’s job,’ Macpherson had said, ‘an’ Ah’m no’ interferin’ till Ah’m 
invited.’ 

All the first night out Paget was in the engine-room watching an im- 
portant detail connected with the auxiliary motor that supplied the 
explosive charge to the turbines. Macpherson was also up most of the 
time, but next morning he threatened to use force if Paget did not 
knock off for a spell. Paget accordingly got a bath, and strolled about 
the ship till lunch time. After lunch, which he had in the main saloon, 
he turned into Macpherson’s bunk, drawing the curtain across to keep 
out the light, and was soon sound asleep. The Venture was making a 
high speed. There was a smooth swell on the Atlantic, and a south- 
westerly breeze was blowing. At 5 p.m. she was about six hundred 
miles west of the Irish coast. 

The chief engineer had finished his tea and was standing in his cabin, 
chuckling to himself over a joke he proposed to work off on Paget when 
he woke him, when he was startled by a voice behind him: ‘Hands up!’ 
As he made no movement, this was followed by, ‘Hands up, Mac; we 
mean business.’ 

He swung round and saw three men pointing automatic revolvers at 
him. He was so surprised that he forgot to raise his hands; instead, he 
_ demanded, ‘What d’ye think ye’re daein’ ?’ 


‘Never mind what we are doing—put your hands up quick, d’you 
hear!” 

Macpherson so far obeyed the order as to bring his thumbs up to the 
lapels of his uniform coat. ‘Och ay, A’m no’ deaf. An’ who are ye to 
be handin’ oot orders on this ship?’ 

“You'll find out quick enough. We've taken her over, and we're 
putting you somewhere safe. Come on, we can’t waste time.’ 

“Ah weel, Ah’m no arguin’ wi’ automatics,’ said Macpherson. Then, 
raising his voice, in the hope that it would rouse Paget in the curtained 
bunk and give him warning, he added, ‘But Ah’m no comin’ wi’oot ma 
pipe an’ bacca. So ye've ta’en the ship, hae ye! Weel, weel. An’ whaur 
micht we be goin’?* 

“You do as you're told, Mac, and don’t have so much jaw. 

Macpherson stepped out into the corridor, pulling the door to behind 
him. To his disgust, he found himself being escorted to the stewards’ 
cabin, usually known as the ‘glory-hole’, where, shortly afterwards, he 
was Joined by the other engineers, the captain, and executive officers. 
The chief mate was bleeding from a scalp wound. He had been on the 
bridge, and, when threatened with a pistol, had lashed out with his fist. 
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The fourth mate, who had come to his assistance, was, he said, lying 
senvtess outside the wheel-house. 


*Wha’s worked this trick?’ asked Macpherum, looking sympathetic 
ally at Captain Rushton, whose lace was a picture of rage and anxiety. 
“Those gaclirds who came aboard in New York—sent aboard by the 
“LRW. Some of the passengers are in it too’ 


bridge, covered the alleyways, dosed and guarded the saloon doors. 
The ringleader was a first-class passenger, as were two of his chief 
supporters—the two who had booked the last two vacant berths. Ten 
_ were secomA-dlass passengers, and, in addition, there were the sixteen 
hands who had been sent aboard by the Strike Committee. In all, 
there were twenty-nine men, all armed. They had done the job smartly, 
and had cbtained absolute control. The oiler in the engine-room had 
covered the second engineer, the deck-bands had threatened the crew, 
and the bogus stewards had kept the passengers quict. The rest of the 
men, acting under orders from the leaders, had taken charge of the ship 
after fordng the Aiicers below at the point of the pistol 
The scheme had been worked out by 2 competent brain, and it had 
been carried out without a hitch—execpt for one detail: Paget had been 
overlooked, and Paget was now awake. 
When he had turned in he had, with customary neatness, folded his 
) dothes and pushed them into a comer of the bunk, which was completely 
covered in by the siding curtzin- Macpherson’s voice had roused hime; 


Waiting till he was ocrtain the cabin was empty, and all was silent in 
the corridor, he slid out of the berth and gently opened the door. A 
short distance away 2 man with a revolver was standing with his back 
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to him. The key was in the door on the outside; Paget slipped it out, 
closed the door, and bolted it on the inside. He was about to start 
dressing when he heard voices and footsteps. Someone tried the door. 
Paget slipped back into the bunk and drew the curtain, wondering what 
would happen if the door were forced. 

Someone shook it, and finding it fastened, passed on. On the outside 
was a tablet, ‘Chief Engineer;’ and having seen Macpherson taken away, 
he probably concluded that those who had taken him had locked the 
door. Paget heard him shout, ‘All locked up—here ’s the keys.’ 

He drew a breath of relief, and started to think hard. The ship had 
been captured, he had no doubt, by people who were determined, by 
fair means or foul, to learn the secret of his new processes. They had 
already tried to obtain possession of it by theft, by threatening Cope, 
by trying to bribe Mac, and by kidnapping himself. One would have 
thought that that was as far as they would dare go. But these methods 
having failed, they had taken the ship in mid-ocean. Clearly, they would 
stick at nothing; equally clearly, they attached great importance to his 
inventions, whatever might be the use they proposed to make of them. 
For a moment Paget’s heart sank as he reflected upon what would pro- 
bably happen to him when it was discovered that he was on board. He 
would be helpless in the hands of unscrupulous men who would go to 
any lengths to wrest his knowledge from him. 

But this mood did not last long; it gave place to a firm resolve to 
thwart these deep-laid schemes if he could possibly do so. But how? 
Now that they had the ship, what would they do with her—and with her 
passengers? In all probability the course had already been altered, but 
it was not likely that they would take her back to the States. If they 
had wanted her there they could have taken steps to prevent her sailing 
at all. In any European port they would certainly be arrested and the 
ship confiscated—at any rate in any European port outside Russia. 
Paget did not know what attitude the Soviet government would take 
over the action, but, in view of his own recent escape from being taken 
there, it occurred to him that that was the most likely destination. 
Possibly the Bolsheviks were in sympathy with the I.R.W., or the 
latter were strong enough in that country to be able to make their own 
terms. They must be pretty confident of themselves to go so far as to 
commit an act of piracy. 

Paget knew that the present position of the Venture would be pretty 
exactly known to the people at home; but if her course had been changed, 
every hour that passed would make it more difficult for her to be traced. 
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How could he prevent these scoundrels from getting away with her? 
If he could have a few minutes in the engine-room he could effectually 
disable her, but he shrank from doing that. Then an idea flashed across 
his mind. ‘What an ass I am,’ he said to himself; ‘that ’s it, of course. 
A clear field for one minute and [’ll fix ’em.’ 

He began to dress for dinner, thinking out the details of his plan mean- 
while; then he stopped, and, taking off his dinner-jacket, slipped on 
a suit of dungarees. 

The door-bolt worked silently, as did the latch: Macpherson could not 
resist oiling both latch and hinges when he took over the cabin. Opening 
the door softly, he peered out. The corridor was clear, and less than a 
dozen feet away was the entrance to the engine-room. Stepping lightly 
across, he looked in. Some men were busy below looking round the 
engines: one was explaining the controls. There was no time to be lost. 
To the right of the door was a master-switch controlling the lighting of 
the ship, and beyond it were four keys labelled ‘Danger’: they operated 
the valves in the ship’s bottom by which the fuel could, in an emergency, 
be run off into the sea. A similar set of keys were in the chart-room. 

Moving cautiously on to the metal plating of the engine-room gang- 
way, Paget flung up the lighting switch. Immediately there was a shout, 
but as it was already dusk, the engine-room and corridors were in dark- 
ness. Darting quickly to the valve keys, he swung all four round; and 
then, hearing someone clattering up the steel ladder, he ran back, closed 
the engine-room door, locked it and pocketed the key, and slipped back 
into the cabin. 

He had just time to get out of his dungarees, put on his dinner-jacket, 
and be ready for the next move, when he heard a man shout, ‘No key 
this side. Some fool’s locked you in. Try the port side.’ The speaker 
hurried off. Paget went out and, turning to his right, ran along the 
corridor to the entrance to the main companion-way, which, on that 
deck, was a combination of lounge, offices, and a bar. The door was 
unlocked, and, slipping into the dim hall, he found himself among a 
party of passengers making for the dining-saloon, but hesitating on 
account of the lights being switched off. 

Then the lights came back: someone had discovered the master- 
switch, and put them on. Paget passed on with the others, and went to 
the seat at the table he generally used. 

Stewards were standing about in their accustomed manner, and, but 
for a number of vacant seats and a vague feeling of expectancy in the 
air, there was no indication of anything out of the common having 
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occurred. Tongues wagged freely: some of the passengers seemed to 
regard the affair as a joke; others were nervous or angry; most were 
merely puzzled. 

The clock was pointing to seven when a stout man in evening dress 
entered the saloon, and, stepping towards the captain’s usual seat, 
called for silence. His voice was loud, and his tone that of a man more 
accustomed to using force than persuasion. . 

‘Before you have your dinner I’ve a few words to say,’ he began. 
‘This ship has been taken possession of by me under orders from the 
IL.R.W.’ 

‘Who are you?’ demanded more than one of the bolder spirits. 

‘Nobody you know. For the time being I’m captain here, and you 
can call me Captain X, which means an unknown quantity.’ He laughed, 
but immediately became serious again. ‘There ’s some men on this ship 
I’ve got business with—you for one, Hiram Silsby, so you needn’t glare 
at me. Your dollars can’t do anything here. As for the rest of you, I’ve 
nothing particular to say to you except that you’ve got to behave your- 
selves and obey orders or there’ll be a rough house. We reckon to be 
in Archangel in : 

Archangel! There was a general outcry, and a lady screamed and 
denounced Captain X as a villain. That gentleman waited a moment 
until the hubbub had partly subsided, then, raising his voice to a shout, 
he continued, ‘Archangel, I said. We’ll get in, and likewise we'll stay 
there. This ship will be frozen in for the winter, so we shan’t lose her. 
Those of you we don’t want we shall dump over the frontier into Finland, 
and you can make your ways from there. Those we do want will stop 
with us till the business is concluded. D’yer get me? Now listen to 
this: behave yourselves and you won’t be hurt ; make trouble, and I 
swear a solemn oath you'll spend the winter in Siberia. We ain’t afraid 
of Yankee warships nor Britishers over there.’ 

He sat down and poured himself out a drink. A volley of questions 
rang out from all parts of the room, but he made no attempt to answer 
them. Then, from beside Captain X, another man rose to his feet. Paget 
looked at him in stupefaction, for he recognized him instantly as his 
gaoler on the Ural—the man who had been rescued in such daring 
fashion from the police at Formby. He began to speak in a voice 
that, compared with the bull-roar of Captain X, was cultured and 
agreeable. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is not a political meeting, though it is 
admittedly part of a political move. Captain X, therefore, will not 
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answer any questions; and I must add that, having known him personally 
for a long time, I am bound to warn you that he is a man of his word.’ 

He stopped; then, in response to a nod from Captain X, said, ‘Steward, 
serve dinner.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
OUT OF CONTROL 


AGET felt sure that the speaker had seen and recognized him. 

He had glanced in his direction once or twice, and before sitting 

down had looked straight at him; but he had taken no further 
notice—Paget wondered why. Still, things must take their course now. 
He kept one eye on his watch and calculated that it was almost time 
for the engines to stop. 

The main fuel-tanks fed a large working tank in which the spirit was 
filtered as it was automatically pumped up. This working tank would 
keep the engines running for something under an hour. It was only a 
matter of minutes. 

The passenger sitting next to Paget looked up to the steward who 
served the soup and asked him if he were in the plot. The man gave an 
enigmatical smile but made no reply, and Paget remarked that it was 
a smart move on the part of the conspirators to keep their victims well 
fed. His neighbour did not appear to find this thought very consoling, 
and he was proceeding to talk gloomily of what they might expect if 
they were taken to Russia, when there was a sudden cessation of vibra- 
tion throughout the ship. It was so marked that everyone knew what 
had happened: the engines had stopped. 

Captain X jumped from his chair. ‘Close every door,’ he shouted; 
‘no one is to leave this saloon.’ Turning to his companion he rapped out, 
‘See that my orders are carried out, Brown,’ and hurried off. 

The man addressed as Brown tried to allay the fears of the company 
by assuring them that there was nothing to be alarmed at: it was pro- 
bably nothing more than a temporary hitch in the engine-room. But 
again he fixed his eyes on Paget, who had not much doubt that he would 
soon be called to account. 

The Venture slowed down, and, coming to a stop, drifted round until 
she rolled broadside on to the sea—a motion which many people found 
to be much more disagreeable than the vibration when the engines were 
running. Little further attention was paid to the dinner. In spite of 
Mr. Brown’s soothing words, alarm was generally felt at this new develop- 
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ment. Men and women rose apprehensively from their seats—and sat 
down again. Complaints were loud and numerous; and the opinion was 
expressed that ‘these fools will blow up the ship if they’re not careful.’ 
In the midst of the confusion Brown strolled quietly over to Paget, and, 
touching him on the shoulder, drew him aside. 

‘Now, Mr. Paget,’ he said, ‘what do you know of this?’ 

Paget bit back a sharp retort; then replied off-handedly, ‘Nothing 
much; but I bet you a box of cigars you don’t get this ship to Archangel 
unless you tow her there.’ 

‘Have you tampered with the engines? Come now, a straight answer.’ 

‘The engines are in perfect order, so far as I know—though there ’s 
no telling what your engineers have done to them.’ 

To Paget’s surprise, Brown did not fly into a passion or threaten him, 
as he had fully expected. He merely gave him a look which might have 
meant anything, and returned to his seat. But his mention of Paget’s 
name had been overheard, and the news quickly spread round the 
saloon that this pale-faced young man was the inventor of the new steel 
and motor-fuel which had made the Venture famous. Presently the 
man Captain X had addressed as Hiram Silsby came straight across to 
him. ‘Say, Mr. Paget,’ he began, ‘get us out of this, and it’s worth a 
hundred thousand dollars to you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Paget; ‘but if I could get you out of it I should do 
it for my own sake as well as yours. D’ve no fancy for Russia.’ 

Mr. Silsby guided Paget across to a group of his friends and introduced 
him. 

‘I suppose you can guess what these LR.W. guys are after?’ one of 
them asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied Paget. ‘I guess they are after the secret of our steel and 
motor-juice.’ 

Mr. Silsby’s friends laughed boisterously at this reply. ‘Say, Hiram, 
come down off your perch. You aren’t the biggest noise in creation 
anyway.’ 

‘What ’s the joke, gentlemen?’ asked Paget, mystified. ‘This is a 
serious business.’ 

‘Serious! Bet your boots it is. If they land us in Russia I reckon the 
United States army and navy’ll have a handful getting us out, and 
Washington’ll compromise.’ 

Paget shook his head. ‘Out of my depth,’ he said. 

The American was getting breath for a full explanation when Captain 
X returned to the saloon. Brown said something to him, and then he 
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called to Paget to come over to him. Paget knew that disobedience 
would not only be useless but might make matters worse, so, with an 
outward appearance of unconcern which he did not altogether feel, he 
made his way across the rolling deck of the saloon. 

‘Better talk outside,’ suggested Brown. 

‘That ’s so,’ agreed Captain X, and together they went into the 
captain’s cabin. 

‘Now then,’ said Captain X, ‘you’re at the bottom of this business.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Paget, ‘what of it? You're trying to steal this ship, 
and I’ve put a spoke in your wheel.’ 

Captain X glared at him as though he could have struck him down; 
but Paget at that moment had no sense of fear; a feeling almost of 
elation took possession of him. 

‘We've found out what you’ve done,’ Captain X went on, ‘and we’ve 
wirelessed a petroleum ship for supplies, so your trick ’s failed.’ 

Paget did not reply. 

‘Now, listen to me,’ said Captain X; ‘when we get you to Archangel 
you'll pay dearly for this. I’m going to shoot the man whose negligence 
gave you the chance. I’d shoot you only I’ve other uses for you.’ 

‘Have you?’ said Paget, who felt convinced the man was bluffing. 
‘By the way, I suppose you’ve put on a wireless operator to maintain 
our hourly report?’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Brown. ‘What report?’ 

Paget was bluffing in his turn. His idea was that if he made them 
think it was necessary to send wireless messages announcing that the 
ship was all well, the stations receiving such messages would be quick 
to detect any irregularity in them; and directional instruments would 
give a clue to her position if the course had been materially changed. 

‘You can bet that, though this ship has been in your hands only an 
hour or two,’ he said, ‘it is known that something iswrong. What’smore, 
there isn’t a tank of oil outside her capable of driving her a single mile, 
so you can drop that idea. You'll not get her to Archangel under her 
own power.’ 

Captain X had not obtained his position by mere bluster; he had a 
violent temper, but he knew when it was necessary to keep it under 
control, and the present moment was one for thought. He therefore 
made no reply to Paget’s taunt, but turned to Brown and said, ‘Take 
him below and lock him in with the others.’ 

Paget was accordingly escorted to the glory-hole. It was the usual 
sort of cabin for the stewards—small, with bunks round three sides, and 
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reasonably well ventilated; but there was a strange smell about the 
place this trip, for on the deck aft, close to the entrance, were half a 
dozen baskets of racing pigeons, which were making the return voyage 
after being on exhibition at a World’s Championship Show in Boston. 
They had been allowed to come on board for sentimental reasons, some 
one on the Strike Committee having suggested that they belonged to 
working-men comrades in England who went in for that sort of thing. 
Meanwhile, the occupants of the stewards’ cabin began to wish that they 
were either made into pigeon-pie or set at liberty. 

‘Coom ben the hoose, mon,’ said Macpherson as Paget was thrust 
inside; and Captain Rushton said, ‘Thank goodness you’re safe at all 
events. What have we stopped for?’ 

Everybody looked aghast when Paget explained the cause of the 
stoppage, and for a moment there was silence. Then Captain Rushton 
asked, ‘What about the reserve tank?’ 

‘I haven’t touched that,’ replied Paget, ‘and they don’t know it’s 
there. It needs coupling up. It is an entirely separate unit, and the 
pipes are in a special case.’ 

‘How far would that take us?’ 

‘Four or five hundred miles, according to circumstances. I planned 
it for five hundred in a calm sea.’ 

Captain Rushton did some rapid calculation. ‘They altered her course 
when they seized her. We ought to be four hundred miles off Cape Clear 
now, but we’ve run north a bit. Archangel you say they intend making 
for?’ 

“Les. 

‘A smart move on their part. If they get there the ship will be 
frozen in before any action can be taken to force the Soviet to return 
her.’ 

‘If you could regain command there would be fuel enough to get her 
to Queenstown, if we were lucky,’ said Paget, ‘and Liverpool would 
send fuel supplies there to meet us.’ 

‘That ’s so,’ replied Captain Rushton. ‘I’m worried about what may 
happen to the ship rolling helpless out here. I’m presuming they’ve 
run her off the steam lane, but something might come near us ; and with 
a full passenger list, we don’t want a disaster through the ship being out 
of control.’ 

‘Do you think I did wrong to run the fuel off, Captain?’ 

‘No, not exactly; but all the same, I’m anxious about the ship and 
the passengers.’ 
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‘Suppose we tell ’em we can run five hundred miles, would they have 
sense to make for port? I suppose there will soon be search made for us.’ 

“Yes; Sparks tried to get off a message, but was shot before he could 
finish it.’ 

‘I didn’t know that,’ said Paget. 

‘No, you wouldn’t hear it. The man had a silencer on a big automatic. 
When they seized the bridge Sparks started sending, and a man smashed 
a scuttle and fired at him through it. He may have got off enough to 
give warning.’ 

‘Was he killed or only wounded?’ 

‘We don’t know. He hasn’t been brought in here anyway.’ 

Meanwhile, in the captain’s cabin, the leaders in the seizure 
were in anxious consultation. The case was urgent. They had 
got the ship according to plan, but she was drifting helplessly, and in 
a few hours at most other vessels would be searching for her. The 
engineer had been down and tested the fuel tanks: they were empty. 

Captain X was in a dull fury. The capture of the Venture was to have 
been something of a crowning stroke in his varied career. The thing 
had been so nearly within his grasp that to be thwarted at the last 
minute, and by what he regarded as a mere fluke, was maddening. 
Brown took the matter more quietly, but appeared equally worried. 
If shooting Paget would have got them out of the difficulty, that young 
man’s life would not have been worth a moment’s purchase; but 
Captain X had sense enough to realize that it would not; and so far they 
had not been able to devise any alternative plan that would. 

‘Well, what ’s to be done?’ said Brown at last. ‘You can’t sail her. 
Any chance of getting a tow?’ 

‘Not a dog’s chance. Do you think that young hound’s bluffing— 
would ordinary petrol run her?’ 

‘Don’t know; besides, where are you going to get the petrol?’ 

‘Looks as if we shall have to scuttle her and bolt.’ 

‘Too risky. It means four hundred miles of open-boat work; and 
what sort of a yarn should we put up if we got ashore? No, I fancy 
you'll have to compromise.’ 

‘Compromise—what d’ you mean?’ 

‘Can’t say exactly, but you might get away in the boats to an 
American-bound ship and leave these people to shift for themselves.’ 

‘And what would I look like, going back to New York with my tail 

‘between my legs! Have another think. And call up the engineer—he 
may have thought of something by this time.’ 
I 
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The engineer, a tall, lean, hatchet-faced man hailing from Detroit, 
strolled in and flung himself on to a settee in a free-and-easy manner. 

‘Got any news of that tanker?’ he asked. 

‘What ’s the good of a tanker if the stuff won’t run the engines?’ 

‘Well, I reckon good petrol would drive two out of five of her turbines, 
with some alterations we might be able to make.’ 

‘Oh, ask for the moon!’ retorted Captain X savagely. ‘Are you sure 
that cub ditched the last drop of fuel?’ 

‘Sure; and I’ve found how easy he did it. Look, there ’s a duplicate 
set of controls in that case. They know the stuff ’s dangerous, so it can 
be emptied smart, either from the engine-room, or from here if some- 
thing ’s wrong below.’ 

The information was accurate, but of no particular value at the 
moment. After a pause the engineer went on: ‘Well, the only other 
thing is to wireless an ocean tug, and just tell ’em we’ve had an engine- 
room breakdown.’ 

‘And what then?’ asked Captain X. 

‘Oh, well, then we must get hold of her somehow, and scoot.’ 

‘And leave this ship?’ 

‘Sure; what else?’ 

‘Take a bit of doing,’ grumbled Captain X. 

The engineer was proceeding to explain how it might be done when a 
man burst furiously into the room. ‘Say, boss!’ he exclaimed, ‘there ’s 
a reserve tank of fuel aboard. I overheard ’em talking in there. Oh, 
it ’s the goods all right!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
*‘BARN-DOOR’ 


: \ message from the Venture?’ asked Benson on Thursday 


afternoon. 
‘Not yet,’ Mr. Gilbert replied. ‘Valentia may get her shortly. 
Rushton always sends when she’s five hundred miles out.’ 


‘That ’s what I was thinking; and if she’s making good weather she’s 
due there now.’ 


‘Atlantic weather is not to be depended on.’ 

“No, although there ’s nothing in the reports—’ A telephone bell 
rang. ‘Perhaps this is it,’ said Benson as he took down the receiver. 
‘Yes... Wuat!’ He shouted the word almost at the full force of his 
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lungs. He listened again, then looked across to Mr. Gilbert. ‘Message 
from Lloyd’s: “Venture signals $.0.S. Captured by—Message ends.”’’ 

For a moment he sat staring at Mr. Gilbert, almost stunned by the 
news, the telephone receiver still in his hands. Then he spoke to the 
office exchange: ‘Ask for confirmation—quick!’ He mechanically re- 
placed the receiver, but directly afterwards took it down again. ‘Get an 
urgent trunk call to the Admiralty.’ 

Mr. Gilbert found Benson’s promptness almost as disconcerting as the 
message which had called it forth. He could act promptly himself at 
ordinary times, but for the moment his mind was trying to answer the 
question, ‘Captured by whom?’ He put it to Benson. 

‘Heaven knows,’ replied Benson. ‘It’s something engineered in 
New York—this I.R.W. business. The United States government would 
have nothing against her—she hasn’t been rum-running. Besides, she ’s 
on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

He got through to the Admiralty, and, quoting the Lloyd’s message, 
asked for help. He was assured that help would be given, though he 
gathered that there might be some delay, since it was a matter in which 
nobody could act without instructions from a superior, and the ultimate 
authority, the First Sea Lord, was not on the spot. And Mr. Wilsthorpe 
was advised to make quite sure that the thing was not a hoax—possibly 
it meant no more than a breakbown in the wireless room. 

In some annoyance, Benson wired to Admiral Gayle, and asked him if 
he could contrive to get things moving more quickly. The Admiral 
replied promising to do his best. Benson also got into touch with the 
liner companies with ships on the same route. He discovered that the 
Venture had been sighted as late as midday on her proper course. The 
wireless stations sent out calls and inquiries, but midnight came, and 
none of them had anything further to report. 


Again Paget found himself in the captain’s cabin, confronted by 
Captain X and a pistol. Captain X went straight to the point. 

‘Now then, about this reserve tank of fuel: we’ve heard you admit 
there is one, and it will save time if you show the engineer how to 
connect it up. Smart’s the word. Go ahead, or it will be painful for 

ou.’ 
e Paget was not frightened by the threat. There was an obstinate 
streak in his nature that rebelled against having to do under compulsion 
what he might have done quite willingly if left to himself. But he re- 
- membered Captain Rushton’s fears of what might happen to the ship 
12 


“a 
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out of control; and, anyhow, the reserve tank was not sufficient to get 
the ship to Archangel. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘It’s half an hour’s job. Take my tip and don’t 
waste the juice.’ 

‘We'll see to that,’ replied Captain X. 

“Well, don’t land yourselves in a dangerous spot when it gives out, 
that ’s all. This is the last drop.’ 

He was taken to the engine-room, and showed the men in charge how 
the reserve tank was connected up. He stood by looking on until 
the starting-engine was got going and the big turbines began to 
revolve. 

When all was running smoothly he was escorted back to the stewards’ 
cabin and locked in with the others. 

‘It ’s not safe to talk here,’ he said aloud before he could be questioned. 
‘They overheard what we said about that reserve tank, and I’ve shown 
em how to connect it.’ 

‘He ’s got her on a north-easterly course,’ said Captain Rushton. 
‘I wonder where the lunatic thinks he’s taking her.’ 

Captain X had not decided that point himself. Brown informed him 
that the engineer had worked out the capacity of the reserve tank, and 
that it would not take the ship more than four hundred miles at the 
outside, which was a long way short of where they wanted to be. 

‘Well,’ growled Captain X, ‘have you got any suggestion?’ 

“Yes; put her into Bawn Dhu—she’ll just about do it—and wireless 
for help from there. There ’s an odd chance you may get clear away 
before the navy catches you.’ 


Bawn Dhu is a barren island of the Outer Hebrides. It is less than 
a mile long and half that in width. At its southern end is an opening, as 
though some giant had split it with an axe, and an inlet of the sea runs 
in between cliffs, like a Norwegian fjord, forming a deep and secure 
anchorage. During the Great War it was suspected of being a resting- 
place for enemy submarines, and when this suspicion proved a certainty, 
steps were taken to prevent any such craft that got in from ever getting 
out again; hence its nickname, ‘Barn Door.’ 

It is one of the loneliest lighthouse-stations on the British coast. 
Ships sight it from a distance but do not often venture near, and it is 
cut off from the nearest inhabited land by many miles of sea. The three 
keepers, in the intervals of duty, try to raise a few potatoes in the 
shallow, barren soil, and this had been their only diversion until they 
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were provided with a wireless receiving set, purchased out of a London 
newspaper fund. 

Sandy McCulloch was on duty, counting the hours still to run till he 
could turn off the light and retire to a well-earned sleep. He was in 
the lantern, and, going out on to the gallery, he looked into the darkness 
as a relief from the glare inside before going to the machine room to 
wind up the clock-work which kept the lantern revolving. 

Down through the night the white beams swept one after another, 
catching at one spot on the extreme edge of a cliff; for the lantern had 
been placed as low as possible to avoid the rays being obscured by the 
fogs that frequently enfold Bawn Dhu. 

As the beams swung in succession over the spot Sandy stared with 
quickened interest; he rubbed his eyes and stared again. Was it an 
illusion due to the alternating light and darkness, or had he seen the 
upper part of a ship beyond the headland? He could almost have 
sworn that he caught sight of the tops of two masts and a funnel. He 
continued to peer for some time longer, but now the ship, if it was a ship, 
had passed the spot, and was lost in the surrounding darkness. 

It was against the code of good light-keeping to disturb a fellow- 
keeper during his spell of rest unless the case was urgent; but if there 
were a ship close in to Bawn Dhu, clearly McPhail, the senior keeper, 
ought to know of it. Sandy accordingly roused him. McPhail was not 
slow of speech: he spoke both Gaelic and English fluently. 

‘Did ye see her lichts?’ he asked. 

‘Nae, there war nane.’ 

‘Havers, mon, ye’ve been noddin’,’ 

‘Ah was no’ noddin’. Ah was on the gallery i’ the open—no ‘inside’. 

‘Ah weel, mebbe it war what the doctor wud be callin’ the reflex 
action o’ a dream.’ 

“Twas nae reflection; twas twa masts an’ a stumpy funnel.’ 

‘An’ nae lichts?’ 

‘Nae lichts.’ 

‘Ach! wad ony mon in his senses be makin’ the loch wi’ nae navigation 
lichts? Mair likely he’d hae a searchlicht goin’ if the ship carried yin.’ 

‘Maybe his lichtin’ plant was broken doon.’ 

‘Ah-ha! an’ he’d come to Bawn Dhu for repairs, an’ we no’ able to 
send word to a livin’ soul if the Berengaria herself war bein’ wreckit here.’ 

‘Ah weel, when dawn breaks step up an see for yoursel’.’ 

McPhail did so. The loch itself was hidden from the lighthouse 
gallery, but, quite unmistakably, the tops of two masts could be seen. 


‘Twas nae reflection ; *twas twa masts an’ a stumpy funnel.’ 


“Losh, she ’s a big ’un,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Sandy man, I take back what 
I said aboot dreamin’, an’ we'll juist stroll ower. Maybe it ’s a tourist- 
folk steamer.’ 

At the top of the steep track leading down to the pebble-beach at the 
head of the loch the two keepers stopped. 

‘She ’s a gran’ boat,’ said Sandy. ‘Maybe her folk’ll like to look ower 
the licht. We’ll be takin’ good siller, like they bodies wi’ lighthouses 
near holiday-places.’ 

“Maybe there are no passengers,’ replied McPhail, looking at the almost 
deserted decks. 

‘They'll be below finishin’ oot their beauty sleep,’ said Sandy hope- 
fully ; ‘though Ah’m thinkin’ canny folk’d be aboot admirin’ the scenery.’ 

A boat left the ship’s side and pulled quickly ashore. Three men 
jumped out and hurried towards the two keepers. 

‘Who are you anyhow?’ demanded one of them, and the keepers 
noticed that all three carried revolvers. 


McPhail replied to this question with another: ‘Anything wrang?’ 
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‘What are you doing here?—speak up quick.’ 

But McPhail was not to be hurried. ‘An’ what business wud it be of 
yours?’ 

‘Quick now—cut out that. Who are you?’ 

‘Weel, if it ’s worryin’ ye, we’re licht-keepers.’ 

‘Well, get back to your light and don’t come nosing round here—it 
isn’t healthy.’ 

‘Och ay, we'll be goin’ when it suits us. We cam’ to offer ye civility, 
thinkin’ ye were a tourist steamer, or maybe broken doon.’ 

‘What if we are—can you help us?’ 

‘Come awa’, Sandy—we'll be movin’,’ and McPhail walked off; but he 
glanced over his shoulder to say, ‘An’ yon’sno a healthy anchorage if the 
wind gets south or sou’-east.’ 

The men returned aboard the Venture and informed Captain X that 
the men they had seen on the cliff were lighthouse-keepers, and the 
spokesman added that he had sent them about their business. Captain X, 
far from being satisfied with this information, flared up. 

‘Hadn’t you sense enough to find out anything else about them?’ 

‘What else, Captain?’ 

‘Get back ashore—find out if they are in communication with the 
mainland, and if so, cut their wires or smash their instruments.’ 

The men put off again, and pulling rapidly ashore, went at a slinging 
trot towards the lighthouse. Sandy and McPhail were just going in as 
the foremost came up. 

‘Say, you—sorry I spoke rough, but I was a bit flummoxed. Can you 
do us a favour?’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Sandy. ‘Depends what it is.’ 

‘We want to send a message ashore—our engineer reports his trouble 
is serious.’ 

‘What ’s wrang wi’ yer wireless?’ asked McPhail suspiciously. 

‘No power to transmit with the engines hung up.’ 

‘Weel, we'll be able to send a message for ye next week when the 
relief boat comes. We’ve no telegraph nor telephone.’ 

This intelligence did not cause the dismay that might have been 
expected, and without further question the men returned to their boat. 
The keepers went into the lighthouse and bolted the heavy door. 

‘Wha were yer visitors?’ inquired the third keeper, Hugh Frazer. 

‘Ah’m thinkin’, Hugh mon, they’re wrang ’uns, an’ there’s summat 
wrang aboot yon ship. We'll juist keep oor doors lockit, an’ mind oor 


ain business.’ 
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‘His engines were no’ broken doon when he broucht her in,’ said 
Sandy, ‘an’ I doot if his wireless is.’ 

‘What ’s that?’ said Frazer. “Why, he was wirelessin’ no’ half an 
hour syne.’ 

“How d’ye know, Hugh?’ demanded McPhail. 

‘Ah juist turned the dials round to see if anything were in the air, 
an’ got him flooding all ower the dial—slow Morse. Ah read some of it, 
but couldn’t mak’ sense. It were in code.’ 

“Weel, keep the door shut,’ said McPhail firmly; ‘an’ Ah’m thinkin’ 
we'll tak’ turns at keepin’ a guid look-out, so that they'll no’ approach 
us unawares.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
PAGET MAKES A DASH 


Me of the prisoners in the glory-hole slept during the run to 


Bawn Dhu, as sea-going folk are in the habit of doing whenever 

they can, on the principle that a reserve stock of sleep is useful 
against emergencies. Captain Rushton kept silent; and the fact that 
their talk was likely to be overheard was a check on any discussion of 
a plan of action, even if any plan of action had seemed at all practicable. 
The suggestion had been made that they should try to rush the guards 
when they opened the door to bring food, but it was not seriously 
entertained, for obviously a couple of men with revolvers in each hand 
would be well able to cope with a much larger number of men without 
arms of any sort. So, as there was nothing to be done, they slept, hoping 
that help might come from the loyal members of the crew. 

But the loyal members of the crew were mostly under lock and key 
also, and the stewards who waited on the passengers were kept under 
strict observation. 

The report that there was no telephone or telegraphic communication 
between Bawn Dhuand the mainland relieved Captain X of one pressing 
anxiety. 

‘I was under that impression myself,’ said Brown, who was smoking 
a cigarette on the bridge-deck when the men returned from the light- 
house. ‘Now all depends on whether the tugs can get us away before 
we're discovered.’ 

‘Two of ’em are on the way,’ replied Captain X, ‘but they can’t get 
here in under forty-eight hours, and then it means coaling in the open 
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sea. I’ve got in touch with a boat out of Rotterdam—she’ll run round 
and meet us. I calculate we can get about two-fifty miles from here, 
then coal the tugs in the open if the weather holds good.’ 

On finding themselves in an anchorage, the passengers, many of whom 
had been up all night and were still dressed as they had been for dinner 
the previous evening, hailed with delight the prospect of speedy 
deliverance; and when Captain X appeared in the saloon at breakfast- 
time they demanded to be set ashore. Bawn Dhu did not appear to be 
a very hospitable place, but it was at any rate one of the British Isles. 

But Captain X’s reply was calculated to prevent their hopes soaring 
too high. ‘When we sail from here I'll leave most of you behind all right,’ 
he said; ‘but some of you will come with us—for business reasons.’ 

His eye was fixed particularly on Mr. Hiram Silsby, who laughed, 
with more bravado than mirth. ‘Say, turn off the hot air,’ he shouted, 
‘and run away home. You’ve got the knock-out anyway.’ 

Captain X glared at him, then called to two of his men: ‘Take that 
fool away and lock him up safely,’ he said. ‘You can tighten your belt 
till you come to your senses, Hiram.’ 

Hiram made a struggle, but he was past middle-age and was out of 
training. His exit from the saloon was undignified and painful; and his 
friends, who had shown signs of going to his help, thought better of it 
in view of the shining revolver-barrels pointed at them. 

Then Captain X went on: ‘I’m sorry to incommode you, particularly 
the ladies, but much as I should like to take you to Archangel, we 
haven’t provisions enough on board for a slow voyage, so you must stop 
here. No doubt you will be picked up in a few days.’ He waited, 
apparently enjoying the consternation his words caused; then resumed : 
‘T shall leave some of the ship’s officers and crew and a couple of boats, so 
they will be able to get to the mainland, or some other island, and get 
help. And that ’s that.’ 

Later on in the morning the engineer came to Captain X and said he 
wanted Paget in the engine-room; he was of opinion that the Venture 
could be run on ordinary petrol if it could be obtained, and if certain 
alterations were made in the carburetters. ‘If you can get petrol when 
we are near a Norwegian port,’ he said, ‘we'll run her into Archangel 
quicker’n the tugs would take her.’ 

Captain X doubted it, but agreed that Paget should be sounded, and 
forced to talk if he proved stubborn. Accordingly, Paget was sent for, 
and came rubbing his eyes in a dazed kind of way. To Captain X’s 
surprise, he admitted that something might perhaps be done. 
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‘All right; I’ll show you how to take her down,’ he said listlessly. 
“Wait till I get into dungarees.’ 

He was allowed to go for them, a man following him to the chief 
engineer’s cabin. But once he was inside the cabin and alone, Paget’s 
listlessness vanished. He stripped off all his clothes, and slipped his 
dungarees over his bare body. Then, coming out, he turned in the 
direction of the captain’s cabin, and went quickly up the companion-way. 
The man who had been sent to watch him followed more leisurely. He 
was still on the companion stairway when Paget came out on deck, and 
gave a quick glance to right and left. There was no one in sight. Without 
a second’s hesitation he rushed to the rail, vaulted over, and, straighten- 
ing himself out, dropped feet first into the loch. 

With his feet pressed together and his hand closed over his nostrils, 
he seemed to be plunging to the very bottom. Down, down he went, 
and he began to wonder if he would ever come up again. Then he felt him- 
self rising, and presently his head broke the surface; fortunately he had 
not come up under the ship. He took a deep breath and trod water 
for a few seconds until he had regained control over himself; then he 
struck out for the shore. 

The man following him cleared the companion-way just too late to 
see him disappear over the side. He looked both ways along the deck, 
also overboard, but at that instant Paget was deep down under the 
water. He ran to the other side, then up the ladder to the bridge-deck 
and into the captain’s cabin. 

“Has that young swine come in here?? he asked. ‘He’s slipped me.’ 

Captain X, Brown, and the engineer ran out, to see Paget swimming 
hard for the shore. Captain X drew a revolver and fired, but as he 
pressed the trigger Brown knocked his arm up. ‘Steady on—don’t 
shoot,’ he exclaimed. ‘He’s no use to you dead.’ 

The captain flung his arm clear and was about to aim again, but 
Brown seemed determined to prevent it. ‘Use your sense, man. What ’s 
the use of shooting him? He can only get to the island, and you can 
easily round him up.’ . 

‘Get a boat out and fetch him then,’ said Captain X. 

‘All right—he can’t escape.’ 

Brown stood looking on until Paget had scrambled ashore and was 
preparing to climb the cliff. Then he turned and ordered a boat out. 
‘We'll collect him all right,’ he said. 

Paget saw the boat being lowered without surprise. His only surprise 
was that they did not continue to fire at him. He turned and ran for 
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the stumpy lighthouse-tower half a mile away. Reaching it, he hailed 
the keepers, and McPhail looked cautiously out from a window. 

“What ’s wrang?’ he asked. 

‘I’ve come off the ship down there,’ replied Paget, breathless after 
his sprint. ‘She’s the Venture of Liverpool, and she’s been seized by 
a crowd of revolutionaries. They’re taking her to Russia, and I want to 
stop ’em. Is there any way of getting off this island?’ 

McPhail hastened to open the door, his eyes bulging out of his head. 
‘Losh, ye’ll no’ be tellin me yon’s the Venture? Guid sakes, we’ve heard 
a’ aboot her on the wireless.’ 

‘Yes; her captain and officers are prisoners. I’ve managed to escape.’ 

‘An’ wha micht ye be?’ 

‘My name’s Paget, but—’ 

‘What! Mr. Paget, the brilliant young—’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ interrupted Paget. ‘Just tell me how I can 
get away from here. And hurry up. They’re after me, and in another 
five minutes it’ll be too late.’ 

“We’ve nae communication wi’ the shore,’ replied McPhail, ‘but we’ve 
a bit boat—a gran’ sailer. Can you manage her?’ 

“Yes, I can manage a boat. Where is she?’ 

‘Doon yon slope,’ said McPhail, and led the way round to the back of 
the lighthouse. Then, seeing that Paget had nothing on but his wet, 
clinging dungarees, he shouted, ‘Sandy, bring yer oilies an’ help him 
awa’. Slip it noo.’ 

Paget had bounded away down the slope, which was at the opposite 
end of the island from the entrance to the loch, and Sandy was not slow 
in following him. They could barely have reached the boat when 
McPhail saw several men come up over the brow from the direction of 
the loch. On reaching the highest point they stopped and looked about; 
then they came straight across to the lighthouse. The foremost called 
out to McPhail, ‘Have you seen anything of a runaway engineer?’ 

McPhail felt that it was necessary to play for time. ‘Weel, I may ha’ 
done. What aboot it?’ 

“Well, I shall be much obliged if you will hand him over. He’s 
wanted on the ship.’ z 

‘Ah’ll dae nae sic thing. He cam here for sanctuary.’ 

The other laughed. ‘Sanctuary ’s a good word, but it’s a bit out of 
date. You’d better hand him over. We don’t want bloodshed, but we 
mean to have him.’ 

“Bluidshed, is it!’ said McPhail. ‘An’ Ah don’t want ony bluidshed 
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either, but Ah’ll no’ be answerable for the consequences if ye dinna gang 
awa’ quietly. I warn ye, ye’re covered wi’ a gun, an’ my mate’s a fine 
shot. Ay, ye may look atthe windows, but ye’ll no’ see him. He’s well hid.’ 

The other men began to get impatient. ‘Rush the old josser,’ said one. 
‘There ain’t no gun.’ 

At that moment Sandy came up from the back of the lighthouse. 

‘A? richt, McPhail,’ he said with a nod and a wink, intended as a 
private signal, that would not have deceived a baby in arms. ‘Ah didna 
ken ye were entertainin’ company.’ 

Immediately two of the pursuers ran to the cliff-edge, and saw a small 
boat with a lugsail making eastward. They could distinguish nothing 
of the occupant except that he appeared to be wearing oilskins, but they 
did not doubt that it was Paget. They gave a shout, and the rest went 
to see for themselves; then, without saying anything further to the light- 
house-keepers, they ran back to their own boat. 

As soon as they were gone McPhail asked Sandy, ‘Does he ken whaur 
to mak’ for? What bearin’s did ye gi’e him?’ 

‘Ah tell’t him to keep a mickle south o’ east, an’ mind to keep clear 
0’ the isles south o’ Barra. There’s a packet 0’ biscuit in the locker aft, 
put the watter in the keg is nae sae fresh. ’Tis a week sin’ we changed it. 
Ah’m thinkin’ he’ll mak’ it dae. Ah tell’t him to look oot for the fishin’ 
fleet. Maybe he’ll find a boat wi’ wireless.’ 

Brown and the boat’s crew returned to the Venture with the news of 
Paget’s escape. 

‘Chase him then—row him down!’ shouted Captain X. ‘Get on with 
it. T’ll send the motor-launch. Get outside the loch, and don’t lose sight 
of him.’ 

The boat under the command of Brown pulled towards the entrance to 
the loch. A heavy launch was speedily dropped from its davits and 
started after it. The launch had to run well out to clear a nasty reef, 
where Brown with the smaller boat had taken a short if risky cut through 
between the rocks and the cliff. Once in the open the lug-sail could be 
seen a couple of miles away. With a favouring wind and tide, she was 
making good headway, but the launch soon began to overhaul her. 

‘We'll have him in five minutes,’ shouted the man who was steering 
her. Brown, from his boat, waved his hand in reply, and told his men to 
go easy. The launch shot ahead. 

A quarter of an hour later the lug-sail was still maintaining its lead. 
Brown started up and gazed ahead. He saw a man in the launch also 


_ standing up waving his arms. 
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‘Something ’s gone wrong,’ he said. ‘Pull hard, boys—they’ll need — 
our help” 

They did. The sun had set before they had managed to tow the 
launch back into the loch. Like the Venture herself, she had run out 
of fuel. 2 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE DRAGON SETS OUT 


ENSON went home that evening worried beyond description. 
B= would have stayed at the office all night, but Mr. Gilbert 

pointed out that that would do no good, and he could be telephoned 
for at his home if anything arose that needed his attention. 

He was back early next morning. AY message came through from 
Admiral Gayle, who informed him that he had got into touch with an 
influential friend at the Admiralty, and that, in consequence, units of 
the fleet working out from ports in the north and south of Ireland had 
been instructed to make search westward for the missing ship. 

Finding it unbearable to remain inactive, Benson ordered the Dragon 
to be got ready for sea, and announced that if no news came within the 
next few hours he would set out in search himself. But at two o’clock 
in the afternoon a surprising message came from the police. A pigeon- 
fancier in Rochdale had telephoned that a prize pigeon he was expecting 
back by the Venture had arrived at his loft, and on its leg was a cigarette 
paper bearing a blurred scribble which appeared to read, ‘Venture at 
Bawn Dhu—inform Liverpool police.’ 

Superintendent Spofforth was at first inclined to think it a hoax, but 
afterwards decided that it could hardly be so, since the Venture was 
strictly only a few hours overdue at Liverpool, and the report of her 
capture had not been communicated to the press. While he was waiting 
for confirmation, a similar message came from another man in Preston. 

The information, though disquieting, came almost as a relief to Benson. 
Bawn Dhu was a definite place; it is true he had never heard of it before 
and had no notion where it was, but the Liverpool pilots were able 
to tell him. He was getting ready to start out for it when a third and 
slightly longer message came to hand. It read: ‘Inform Admiralty and 
send armed force.’ The recipient of this message took it to the police 
in Burnley, and, leaving them to act as they thought fit about the 
Admiralty, rang up Liverpool on his own account to find out what had 
become of the remainder of his pigeons. 


A solitary figure standing up waving its arms wildly. 


Superintendent Spofforth acted promptly on receipt of this message. _ 
Knowing that Benson intended to set out in the Dragon, he asked him 
to wait until a force of Mersey police could be got ready to accompany 
him. Consequently it was half-past three before he got away; and then 
he had with him a dozen river policemen, all armed, a Liverpool pilot, 
and a mechanic to assist with the motors. 

Benson drove the Dragon all out, which, in the somewhat uneasy sea, 
meant taking risks. The policemen found the trip an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable one; they expressed the opinion that the Dragon was more likea 
bucking broncho than a boat, and several of them were violently seasick. 

Before nightfall they had reached the southern parts of the Outer 
Hebrides. ‘Yon ’s Barra,’ shouted the pilot; ‘another half hour at this 
speed should get us there.’ A few minutes later he said, ‘Better slow 
down—there’s fishing-boats about.’ 

Benson slowed down, though reluctantly. Ahead a boat with a small 
lugsail was sighted. ‘That ’s no fishing-boat,’ said the pilot. ‘Have a 
look at him.’ 

In the fading light a solitary figure could be seen in the boat, standing 
up, waving its arms wildly. The Dragon stopped and allowed the other 
- to come alongside; then Benson gave a delighted yell. 
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‘Paget! What ’s happened ?’ 

Paget grinned. ‘The sole survivor!’ he said in a sepulchral voice; 
then, noticing the pained expression on Benson’s face, he went on, “Teves 
all right, old man; the Venture ’s in Bawn Dhu loch, but a gang of the 
I.R.W. have got hold of her. Captain Rushton and the others are locked 
away below. The passengers are all right, but are kept below under 
an armed guard. The only chap missing is Sparks. They shot him 
while he was sending a message. I couldn’t find out if it was fatal— 
hope not.’ 

‘Any chance of them getting away?’ 

‘Not a ghostly. I’ve emptied the fuel-tanks. She’s bone dry now.’ 

‘Good man! What had we better do?’ 

‘Well, there are about thirty of ’em and they are well armed. They 
are the sort of desperate scum they make gun-men of. A man who calls 
himself Captain X is in charge; and that fellow with the scar on his 
forehead is aboard—he answers to the name of Brown.’ 

‘Good—we’ve rounded that beggar up at last, have we. We’ve 
several accounts to settle with him.’ 

‘That ’s so, but he’s no fool and he handles his job pretty slick. 
He ’s been up against me, but he ’s always spoken civilly.’ 

Paget added other details as, with engines running ‘Slow Ahead’, the 
Dragon made for Bawn Dhu. 

‘Don’t show any lights,’ he advised as they drew near. ‘Circle north 
a bit, and land at the jetty under the lighthouse; it ’s calm enough in 
this wind.’ ; 

The suggestion seemed a good one. It would be dark when they 
arrived; they might be able to approach undiscovered and rush the 
ship if they could find a boat ashore. The Dragon was accordingly 
brought alongside the lighthouse jetty. She was tied up, and, leaving 
the pilot and mechanic aboard, the rest of the party crept quietly up the 
slope to the lighthouse. Paget went ahead to warn the keepers, and 
at the top of the slope he met Sandy, who greeted him with, ‘Mon, Ah’m 
glad to see ma oilies back safe.’ 

‘Quite safe,’ said Paget. 

“Whaur ’s the bit boatie?’ 

‘The boat! Confound it, I forgot her when I jumped into the yacht.’ 

‘And I went ahead without thinking of her,’ added Benson. ‘But 
don’t worry. We'll give you another if she’s lost. Now, tell me, are 
any of those men about the island?’ 

“Ay, there ’s a couple. Mr. McPhail says they’re doin’ sentry-go.’ 
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‘We'll round them up quick,’ said the inspector in charge of the 
river police. 

‘Their boat’ll come in useful,’ said Benson. ‘We’d better get a 
move on.’ 

The approach of the Dragon had been noticed by others besides the 
lighthouse-keepers. Captain X had posted sentries on the cliffs on 
either side of the island; they had seen the yacht when she was close in, 
travelling slowly and with her lights out, and one of them had gone 
aboard the Venture to report that a small launch had come in. 

‘Hi, Chicago,’ rapped out Captain X, ‘take half a dozen men and find 
out what it means. Make sure—see?’ 

‘Aw’ right, boss,’ replied the man addressed as Chicago, and went to 
get the boat away. Captain X stood with Brown on the bridge-deck 
watching it as it faded in the darkness. 

-*Those tugs will reach us to-morrow,’ remarked the captain, more it 
seemed by way of reassuring himself than of imparting information. 
_ ‘Once we get clear of here and running north, we'll take some finding. 

It’ll be foggy to-morrow, and, with good luck, a lot of it right up. Give 
me a couple or three hours clear of this hole and Pll snap my fingers at 
the whole shoot of ’em.’ 

Brown had been watching the shore through a night-glass. ‘Chicago ’S 
landed,’ he said, and handed the glass to Captain X. The beams from 
the lighthouse—two short flashes and one long one—were swinging 
round overhead, and as they passed there was a dim, diffused light 
directly beneath them. Thus the watchers, straining their eyes, got 
every half minute a brief nebulous view of the shore. They could dis- 
tinguish the boat, and saw that the men had landed. 

‘They don’t seem to have hauled her up any way,’ said Brown. 

‘Oh, Chicago ’II leave her safe,’ returned Captain X; ‘he’s been in a 
boat before. Say, what do you make that launch out to be?’ 

‘Don’t know—perhaps a motor-yacht. I’ve heard that the place is 
sometimes visited by yachting people, but generally earlier in the season. 
The weather happens to be good, butit can’t be relied on this time of year.’ 

‘Wouldn’t be a lighthouse relief boat?’ 

‘No; they use a good-sized steamboat.’ 

‘I wonder if those light-keepers have got a message away, or if that 
young cub ’s picked up help?’ 

‘And where would he get help?’ asked Brown. ‘He can’t make land 
before early morning; and if any fishing boat had picked him up, they’d 
be some hours getting him into port, even if they believed his tale.’ 
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Captain X said nothing more, but stood staring up at the circling 
beams of light. Then a shot rang out. 

‘Gee!’ exclaimed Brown, ‘Chicago ’s started gun-work.’ 

‘Hope it ’s nothing worse than that.’ Captain X was leaning over 
the rail peering intently at the shore. As the broad beam passed over- 
head he exclaimed, ‘By hech! there ’s a dozen men or more running 
down that slope. Keep steady—I believe they’re in uniform. . . . They 
are! Jump to it—get the crowd together. We’ve got to fight.’ 

He said no more, but fell to the deck, stunned by a blow from the butt 
of a pistol. Brown seized him, dragged him into the wireless cabin, and 
locked him in. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE FIGHT FOR THE SHIP 


HE inspector in charge of the police spread his men out in a line 

across Bawn Dhu to sweep the island. The constables, crouching 

down to prevent their forms being seen against the starlit sky, 
advanced cautiously. They had covered about half the distance when 
there was a sound of a scuffle on the extreme right. The inspector halted 
his line and ran towards the spot. He met two constables coming to- 
wards him with another man between them, his hands handcuffed 
behind him. 

‘First prisoner, sir,’ reported a constable. 

‘What was he doing?’ 

‘He saw us coming and tried to bolt, sir. I tripped him up.’ 

‘Warn’t doin’ nothin’ wrong, boss,’ said the prisoner. ‘Just takin’ 
a walk.’ 

‘How many more of you are taking a walk about here?’ asked the 
inspector. 

“*Tain’t no business of mine.’ 

The inspector ordered the man to be searched, and a revolver was 
found on him. This he handed to Benson, who was unarmed; and a con- 
stable was sent with the prisoner back to the lighthouse. 

The advance continued, and presently the men in the highest part 
of the line got a clear view of the loch. A black mass in the centre 
showed the position of the Venture, and a sharp-eyed constable said he 
could see a boat leaving her side. The inspector got his men together 
at the head of the path that led up from the beach, where they lay down 
in the heather and furze, and behind boulders, on the edge of the cliff. 
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Presently a number of men could be seen coming up the path. One 
—it was Chicago—was a little ahead of the others, and at the top of 
the climb he stopped and looked round to see that his party were all up. 
“Come on, boys,’ he said. ‘Get your guns ready.’ 

The sound of a low whistle came from behind a near-by rock, and the 
next instant the police had flung themselves upon Chicago and his men, 
hitting out with force and skill. Accustomed to night work on the 
Mersey, they were more at home in the dark than their opponents, and 
they went about their work with a precision that came of long training. 
Chicago fell to the ground as a blow was aimed at him, with the intention 
of shamming being knocked out; but a policeman was aware of the trick 
and fell on top of him with the handcuffs. Chicago gave a mighty heave, 
got his right arm clear, and sent a pistol-bullet close by his assailant’s 
head; but the next instant he had been secured. The rest of the party, 
outnumbered and completely taken by surprise, were overpowered 
without much trouble. 

‘That shot will have given the alarm,’ muttered the inspector as they 
dragged their prisoners together. ‘Fasten them in a circle,’ he ordered, 
and seven pairs of handcuffs joined each man’s wrist to his neighbour’s. 
Two of them were practically unconscious, and the others made no 
resistance. 

‘Come on,’ cried the inspector. ‘It’s a hundred-to-one chance, but 
it may come off.’ He turned to Benson and Paget. ‘You’re not obliged 
to come if you’d rather not—it ’s not your job.’ 

‘You bet I’m coming,’ replied Benson, and he led the way down the 
slope towards the boat in which the prisoners had come ashore. Paget 
and the policemen followed; they crowded into the boat, and in a 
moment were afloat. Four men at the oars pulled out towards the 
Venture; the others crouched down with their heavy police pistols ready. 

The boat had almost reached the accommodation ladder before there 
was any sign of the expected resistance; then a couple of shots rang out 
from the head of the ladder. One splintered an oar, the other slightly 
wounded a constable. The police returned the fire; then, for some un- 
accountable reason, the deck-lights were switched on, which gave the 
attackers an unexpected advantage; for while they were partly hidden 
in the shadow of the hull, their opponents stood out clear against the 
bright light. After a couple more volleys from the boat the defenders 
were driven to seek shelter. The policemen rushed up the accommoda- 
tion-ladder, and a short, sharp fight took place. The defenders retreated 
behind the superstructure, and dodged round it when the police tried 
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The policemen rushed up the accommodation-ladder. 


to dislodge them. They seemed to be at sixes and sevens—without 
any leader; there were shouts in plenty, but no definite order was 
given; and though they might be desperate and reckless, they were 
no match for the well-disciplined men opposed to them. Eventually 
they took refuge for’ard, leaving four of their number stretched on 
the deck. 

Benson was making his way towards the main saloon entrance when 
he came face to face with a tall man, whose form and features he re- 
membered having seen before. He stopped short and pointed his revolver 
at the man’s head. 

‘Got you!’ he cried. ‘Hands up, quick!’ Then he shouted to the 
inspector, ‘Here ’s the man you want.’ 

Brown partly raised his hands, but without any sign of haste or fear. 
‘All right, Mr. Wilsthorpe,’ he said. ‘The man you want is unconscious 
and locked up in the wireless room. I’ve got the key.’ 

‘Shut up!’ said Benson. ‘Make sure of him, Inspector—he ’s slippery 
as an eel.’ 


But at this instant Captain Rushton came hurrying up the saloon 
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staircase, his face ablaze with excitement. Seeing Benson with his pistol 
levelled at Brown, he shouted, ‘Don’t shoot, sir—it ’s all right.’ 

‘The deuce it is!’ snapped Benson; then turning to Brown, ‘Who on 
earth are you?’ . 

‘My name ’s Gaymer-Browne—Lieutenant-Commander—detailed for 
special service—British Counter-Espionage.’ 

‘Holy smoke!’ ejaculated Benson. ‘And who’s this man you say 
you’ve got shut up in the wireless room?’ 

‘He simply goes under the name “X”—I don’t know his real name.’ 

‘Wonderful bit of work, sir,’ said Captain Rushton enthusiastically. 
‘We were shut up in the glory-hole till the commander here let us 
out. 

‘How many of them are there below?’ asked the inspector. 

‘We’ve boxed up those that were in the saloon and smoke-room,’ said 
Captain Rushton. 

‘There are twenty to account for,’ said Gaymer-Browne. ‘You got 
eight ashore, and I got X just after I heard that first shot.’ 

‘Four are on deck shot,’ said the inspector; and Captain Rushton 
added, ‘If Mac has got those fellows aft, that ’s another seven. That 
leaves nine below and for’ard.’ 

‘What about young Sparks?’ asked Benson. 

‘His case isn’t urgent,’ replied Gaymer-Browne. ‘I got a doctor 
amongst the passengers to do what he could. We must get him to 
hospital as soon as we can.’ 

The policemen went off to round up the men who were still at large 
below, leaving Benson, Paget, and Gaymer-Browne to keep guard on 
deck. Pistol-shots were heard from the direction of the engine-room, 
and shortly afterwards the inspector reappeared followed by Macpherson. 
He announced that the engineers had been secured, and the only men 
still to be dealt with were those who had taken refuge in the fo’e’sle, and 
who were sending occasional shots aft from a scuttle at any one who 
came into view on the small well-deck for’ard of the bridge. 

‘Now if this was a steamer,’ said Captain Rushton, ‘we'd run a steam- 
hose and scald ’em out, but as it is—’ 

‘Why not try the fire-hose?’ suggested Benson. ‘Cold water instead 
of hot?’ 

‘Ay, there’s a drop o’ juice left in the pump motor-tank,’ said 
Macpherson. ‘Ah’ll start it if ye can lay the hose.’ 

This was done. Dodging carefully for’ard over the turtle-back, they » 
shattered a thick glass light, and into the hole the hose poured a torrent 
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of water. A few minutes passed; then Gaymer-Browne remarked, 
‘They’ve got pluck—they’re sticking it well.’ 

Captain Rushton, watching from the bridge-deck, glanced over each 
side, and a puzzled look appeared on his face. At last he ran for’ard. 
‘That water’s not coming out of the fo’c’sle— it ’s getting away below.’ 

‘They’ve got that hatch up in the fo’e’sle floor,’ explained the chief 
mate, ‘and gone down to the deck below.’ 

‘And we’re pumping water down amongst the ship’s stores and the 
passengers’ baggage,’ exclaimed Captain Rushton. 

‘Where have the scoundrels got to?—that’s the main thing,’ said 
Gaymer-Browne. 

It was discovered that they might have got down almost to the very 
bottom of the ship, and as far as the bulkhead for’ard of the engine-room. 

‘Have we power enough to close the bulkheads from the bridge, Mac?’ 
asked Captain Rushton. 

‘Weel, juist aboot,’ replied Macpherson, and he and the captain went 
aft and set the machinery in motion which closed every bulkhead in the 
ship. 

‘Now let’s explore,’ said Gaymer-Browne. ‘They’re well hidden, so 
look out for pot-shots.’ 

Cautiously they entered the fo’c’sle, and found it empty, as also were 
the engine-room mechanics’ quarters. All the members of the crew who 
had remained loyal had been sent aft on various jobs—clearing away 
the traces of disorder, and doing sentry-duty under the direction of the 
police. As was expected, a small hatch in the fo’e’sle floor, put there as 
an easy means of access to the ship’s cables, had been raised, and the 
fugitives had gone below. Gaymer-Browne insisted on being the first to 
drop through this hatch, and it was with relief that those above heard 
his shout that the lower deck was clear. The men had gone still farther 
below through a second hatch, and had got through the bulkhead before 
the water-tight doors were closed. 

‘They’re boxed in there all right,’ said Gaymer-Browne. ‘There ’s no 
way out except by the ventilator-shafts.’ 

‘Don’t forget that there are control handles to all these doors,’ said 
Captain Rushton. ‘They can open them and get out.’ 

‘Yes, if they know how to do it,’ replied Gaymer-Browne, ‘but they 
are not seamen, most of them.’ 

They returned to the deck, and as they stood just under the bridge 


considering the next move, the report of a shot and the rattle of a bullet 
on metal were heard. — 
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‘Look out!’ cried Benson. ‘One of the beggars is loose.’ 

Gaymer-Browne swung round on his heel. ‘It came up there,’ and he 
pointed to a ventilator-shaft. ‘They can’t hit anybody.’ 

A muffled voice came from the shaft: ‘On deck, there! Is that Captain 
Rushton?’ 

The captain shouted in reply: ‘Yes; what about it? You can stay 
where you are till we get you to Liverpool.’ 

‘We’re not coming to Liverpool, Captain. We’re desperate men.’ 

‘You’re in a desperate fix, if that ’s anything.’ 

‘We're not beaten yet, Captain. We’ve got bombs here, and if you 
don’t come to terms we’ll blow the ship’s side out.’ 

‘What!’ roared Captain Rushton. 

‘We don’t intend to be taken alive, and we’ll blow the ship up if you 
don’t do what we want. Let us go free in a ship’s boat and take Captain 

X with us.’ 

-  *Never—not at any price,’ prompted Gaymer-Browne. 

‘Can’t be done,’ shouted Captain Rushton. ‘We’re going to have 
you out of there, dead or alive.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Captain. We’re fixing the bombs, and they'll go off in 
half an hour if you don’t give in.’ 

‘What do you think of it?’ asked Benson. ‘Is it a bluff?’ 

Gaymer-Browne shook his head. ‘They’re capable of it. They know 
what they’re in for when we get them ashore.’ 

‘But how are we to stop ’em?’ 

‘Tf Ah micht mak’ a suggestion,’ put in Macpherson, ‘there ’s a matter 
o’ a couple of gallons of ammonia in the store—we micht pour it doon 
yon ventilator. Ay, it ’ud settle fen. 

‘It would—just about,’ said Gaymer-Browne. 

‘Better that than having the ship blown up,’ said Captain Rushton. 
‘What do you say, sir?’ and he appealed to Benson. 

Benson nodded. ‘Let’s give ’em warning first.’ 

‘I will,’ said Gaymer-Browne; and stepping to the ventilator shaft, 
he shouted down. ‘Hi, you men, it ’s Brown speaking. You haven’t a 
ghost of a chance. Be sensible and surrender or we’ll fume you out.’ 

The only reply was another shot up the ventilator. 

‘No good,’ said Gaymer-Browne. ‘Go ahead as quick as you can.’ 

Macpherson went and fetched a large jar of ammonia. He poured 
part of the liquid down the nearest ventilator, and the mate immediately 
blocked up the cowl with a lump of sacking. Then they went to the 
second ventilator, 
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‘Half a minute,’ said Gaymer-Browne, and he shouted down the shaft, 
‘Now, men, be sensible—give in.’ 

The only sound that came up was of coughing and gasping. Macpher-— 
son was preparing to repeat the dose, but Gaymer-Browne held him 
back. ‘Wait a bit,’ he said, and Macpherson stood by. For a moment 
or two nothing further was heard; then a scream rang out, and it was 
followed by a loud explosion. A blast of ammonia-impregnated air burst 
from the ventilator, and the sacking with which the mate had blocked 
up the other one blew out. There was a pause, then cries for help were 
heard. Gaymer-Browne took command. 

‘Open the bulkhead doors, Captain—quick. Come on, some of you.’ 

He ran for’ard followed by Benson, the mate, the bo’sun, and several 
others. They dropped through the hatch in the fo’e’sle floor, and the 
second hatch in the lower deck, and making their way through the cargo 
decks, got at last to the bulkhead through which the men had bolted. | 
The heavy water-tight door was half-way up and jammed. The men 
inside, stifled by the stinging ammonia-fumes, had tried to break it 
down with a bomb, but it had withstood the explosion. 

Bending down, the rescue party crawled in through the narrow open- 
ing. A couple of flash-lamps revealed a scene of chaos—men lying 
huddled on the floor, and cases splintered and flung about in all directions. 

The explosion of the bomb had done no damage to the unusually 
strong fabric of the ship, but it had generally wrecked the hold. Inci- 
dentally, it had blown the ammonia fumes almost clear. 

The injured men were extricated and brought on deck. The doctor 
who had attended to Sparks, and had since been doing the same for the 
men wounded in the fight, did his best for them. 

Meanwhile, the purser and his staff had their hands full trying to pacify 
the passengers. At Captain Rushton’s request, they had remained in their 
state-rooms; all of them were, of course, anxious, and some few in a state 
bordering on nervous collapse; and it required all the stewards’ powers 
of persuasion to assure them that the various noises of thenight, beginning 
with volleys of pistol shots and ending up with a bomb-explosion, were 
nothing to worry about—‘merely a little trouble for’ard.’? As soon as 
the last of the prisoners had been secured, Captain Rushton sent round 
to every state-room to assure the occupants that the trouble was over 


and the ship undamaged; and that he would tell them all about it at 
breakfast. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EXPLANATIONS 


Y the time dawn broke order had been restored, and all traces of 

the fight obliterated. The police officer had made himself responsi- 

ble for the prisoners, all of whom, including those taken ashore, had 
been safely lodged for’ard, Captain X being put in irons in a cabin by 
himself. A fresh supply of fuel had been wirelessed for, and for the 
moment there was nothing more to be done. 

The principals in the little drama, on the side of law and order, 
gathered on deck. ‘I think we're entitled to a stand-easy,’ said 
Lieutenant-Commander Gaymer-Browne; ‘and you will be expecting 
some sort of explanation from me.’ 

‘I should just about say so,’ replied Benson, seating himself in a 
deck-chair. The rest of them followed his example, or stood about in 
easy attitudes, prepared to listen. Gaymer-Browne leant against the 
rail, his arms stretched out. 

‘The rottenest job in the whole rotten business was hitting that 
scoundrel X on the head unawares; but one cannot take risks with a 
snake and he was all that. The main object of my work has been to get 
such information as would enable the British and other governments 
completely to smash up the LR.W. Some of the most important details 
were in a note-book in X’s possession: it never left him sleeping or awake. 
I have secured that. After knocking him out I ran down to the glory- 
hole, sent the guard off on a message, and, after convincing Captain 
Rushton of my bona fides—he took a bit of convincing—gave him a 
revolver. Macpherson secured a spanner, and the others what they 
could. I also turned Mr. Hiram Silsby loose and told him to take the 
first opportunity of getting at the passengers and explaining the position. 
I came up on deck just as the scrap started and switched on the lights— 
I fancy they were of some help to you.’ 

The inspector nodded. ‘They were. In fact, I reckon they saved us. 
We could have been shot down in that boat.’ 

‘And you were our fancy burglar, eh, Commander?’ said Benson. 

‘Yes. You see, when I nominally joined the organization I had to 
show myself willing to work. In fact, it was only by throwing myself 
into the work that I got into a position where I could learn the things 
I wanted to know. And after all, Mr. Wilsthorpe, it was better for me 
to overhaul your office than any one else. You remember that piece of 
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paper with the list of chemicals on it? I guessed it was for your motor- 
fuel. I deliberately marked it and tore it in half. I thought it might 
give you a hint that it had been examined.’ . 

‘They couldn’t have done much with it,’ remarked Paget. 

‘Perhaps more than you think; they’ve competent research men and 
chemists working for them. It would have given them a clue, and they 
might have guessed the rest. I was at your launch, and took a few of 
your tools to let the society see that I was doing something; but my 
main object was to prevent worse trouble. If some of the men had had 
their way there would have been a bomb outrage. I wished I could have 
given Spofforth or Larard a hint, but it wouldn’t have been safe. Service 
work and police work are almost watertight compartments.’ 

‘What about my little affair—the Ural trip?’ asked Paget. 

‘Well, you didn’t have such a bad time on the whole,’ laughed 
Gaymer-Browne, ‘though I couldn’t convert you to Communism;’ 

‘No; I said when I got back I doubted whether you believed it 
yourself,’ 

‘Hang it, I thought I made it sound convincing. Of course, you 
would have been in serious danger if you had been taken to Russia, 
and there was just a chance of it. The Fisheries’ Protection Cruisers 
were wirelessed to stop the ship, but she might have got past. It was 
just as well your motor-yacht got on the trail so smartly. Old Birch 
was in a bit of a fright in case he had been exceeding orders. I was 
scared stiff that he would recognize me; we were on one or two jobs 
together in the war.’ 

‘What is this I.R.W. business,’ asked Captain Rushton; ‘politics or 
what?’ 

‘I believe it started that way, and became known as a super-trades- 
union amongst American workmen, especially foreigners. Italian 
navvies were keen on it. Then it began to get underground, and deal 
with anything or any one that would bring in money, until it became 
little better than an international criminal gang. X was the head of it. 
He is known to thousands as X.H.Q.—H.Q. of course standing for head- 
quarters. He had the areas in which he worked divided up into provinces 
—P.H.Q.—and the provinces were sub-divided into districts—D.H.Q.— 
and branches—B.H.Q. X had a wonderful brain for organization, and 
it is astonishing that the secret has been so well kept. Possibly one or 
two men in a branch might know something of a district, and a couple 
of district officials might know something about a province; but it is safe 
to say that not one man in a thousand had any clear idea about X.H.Q. 
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‘Of course, there were many honest men in the business—simple souls 
who thought it might prove a short cut to the millennium; but X was 
a crook out and out. He used politics as a screen to hide his real purpose. 
His power was enormous; so were the ramifications of the organization. 
France, the United States, the Argentine, India, as well as England, have 
all suffered from its activities more or less. Not long ago there was a 
big note-forging job in Budapest; that was their doing, but it has been 
impossible to prove it, and only some of the smaller fry have been 
rounded up. 

‘But the net has been slowly closing round X and his gang. Three or 
four years ago they felt the time had come for them to secure a safe 
bolt-hole. Russia seemed the best proposition, so they started selling to 
the Soviet any information they could pick up by their shady practices. 

‘Your new inventions were the biggest thing they came across, and 
they saw how valuable they would be to Russia. If they had got hold 
of the secret they would have been able to strike a good bargain with 
the Soviet. The strike in New York was arranged as soon as your ship 
had proved a success; and the date was fixed to correspond with the 
visit of these American steel-magnates to Europe to attend a conference 
of International Steel Producers. By getting a grip on Silsby and the 
others, they hoped to be able to wring favourable terms out of them for 
machinery and so on.’ 

‘But,’ said Captain Rushton, ‘surely you could have arranged to 
catch the scoundrels before things went so far as taking my ship?’ 

‘We could, but we wanted to make absolutely sure, and take them 
with the goods on them, so to speak. We could have saved you trouble 
by stopping the local activities months ago, but if you know your 
Stalky: “The bleating of the kid excites the tiger”; and it was the tiger 
we wanted, not merely a few miserable jackals. Now we can prove 
beyond all question that the LR.W. is a mere political cover for a 
criminal concern, and every country will stamp it out.’ 

‘Still,’ persisted Captain Rushton, ‘I should have thought you could 
have done it without letting things go so far. Why couldn’t the ship 
have been retaken at once? Our position was known, and if there had 
been a destroyer on the spot, she could have settled the business in 
double-quick time.’ 

“Yes; the idea was considered, but there was always a danger of the 
show being given away. If they had smelt a rat, these men would have 
come on to Liverpool as ordinary passengers, and delayed their attempt 
to collar the Venture till a later date. If you think a minute, you'll see 
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that if we’d tried such a plan and it had failed, the results would have 
been serious. Those pigeons returning by this boat gave me the one thing 
I needed. I knew that if we could get within a hundred miles or so of 
the Irish coast some of them would fly home, and I relied on the keenness 
of pigeon-fanciers to do the right thing with any messages I sent off.’ 

‘All the same,’ said Paget, ‘we should have been in Archangel long 
before the messages could have had any effect if I hadn’t emptied the 
tanks.’ 

‘Don’t worry—the ship would never have reached Archangel. There ’s 
a light cruiser, the Argonaut, making an investigation of ice-conditions 
off North Cape. Her captain opened his sealed orders the day before 
yesterday, and the two seaplanes he carries are keeping a close watch on 
all vessels approaching that point. The Venture would not have got past, 
though it might have been more unpleasant for the passengers if she had 
tried.’ 

‘It would,’ said Benson, ‘if they had to use guns to stop her.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—we could have smashed her up sufficiently with- 
out hurting anybody. At close range our boys could put shells in the 
right places.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Benson, as Gaymer-Browne appeared to have come 
to the end of his explanation, ‘what was the meaning of that list of 
places we found on you when we hooked you out of the Ural?’ 

‘Oh, ay, yes; I reckoned that would give you something to talk about. 
They were details of the scheme that had come to my knowledge; and 
I had already passed the information on to the proper authorities. 
These I.R.W. blackguards were planning to call a strike over here as 
they did in New York, which was calculated to throw the country into 
a state of general confusion. Then, when the workers were getting 
desperate and ready to be led into any mad scheme, they were to be 
egged on into acts of violence against law and order—bomb outrages, and 
so forth. Many of the places in that list were vital points where immense 
trouble might be caused by rail communications being cut, bridges and 
tunnels blown up. Each of the branches had its own programme of 
destruction. Places like the Severn Tunnel, Saltash Bridge, and the 
Forth Bridge were to be dynamited, and a score of similar key-points.’ 

‘My hat!’ exclaimed Benson, ‘what a scheme. And what’s being 
done about it?’ 

‘The blighters are being rounded up to-night as fast as our people 
ean work. You can reckon the I.R.W. is as good as dead.” 

‘Well, and what do we do now?’ asked Benson, getting up. 
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‘Wait for that fuel,’ replied Captain Rushton. 

Benson took a walk round the ship, and met Mr. Hiram Silsby, who 
was early astir and beaming with self-confidence. 

‘Are you Mr. Wilsthorpe? Yes? Well, pleased to meet you. I con- 
gratulate you on having got us out of a nasty hole. I guess we shall 
have a lot to talk about when we get to this conference: your steel is 
going to make history, sir.’ 

To which Benson’s only reply was, ‘I hope the delay won't have upset 
your plans.’ 

‘Oh, I guess the plans will wait for us,’ said Mr. Silsby majestically. 
‘We shall have some proposition to consider. We control the United 
States steel output—yes, sir—and I calculate we’re not going to the 
serap-heap without a struggle. Say, that Mr. Paget of yours has some 
brains. Is he open to consider a million-dollar offer?’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said Benson. ‘Of course, you can ask him.’ 

With daylight the first of the naval vessels sent in search of the 
Venture reached Bawn Dhu: she was ILMS. Parrakeet, and Commander 
Birch promptly came aboard. 

‘Hullo,’ he said when he saw Benson, ‘youhere first? Your confounded 
Dragon, of course. Have you done the job?’ 

Benson modestly told him that they had, and related how. 

‘H-m-m, yes; jolly good fellows, the river police. Any one hurt? i 

Benson added a few more details, and while they were talking, Gaymer- 
Browne came up with Paget. 

‘My hat!’ exclaimed Commander Birch, ‘it’s old G.-B.—what on 
earth are you doing here?’ 

‘Just finishing off a little job. Glad you aren’t too proud to recognize 
me this time.’ 

‘Too proud? What d’you mean?’ 

‘J don’t suppose you could see me for coal-dust, but I recognized 
you all right—when you handed me over to the police, you remember?’ 

‘Well, Vl be everlastingly blowed! Was that dirty coal-heaver 

ou?’ 

‘Rather! I didn’t admire your hospitality, but the joke was on you, 
old man.’ 

‘Well ’m—’ words failed the commander. ‘You’re stouter than you 
used to be, but I’d have sworn to have spotted you anywhere.’ 

‘[t’s been a pretty filthy job all through, but I volunteered for it 
as there wasn’t anything doing anywhere else.’ 

‘I agree—the Service is pretty tame nowadays,’ grumbled Com- 
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mander Birch. ‘If things hadn’t been so rotten bad ashore I should have 
chucked it myself.’ 

‘I haven’t chucked it,’ said Gaymer-Browne. ‘Matter-of-fact, after 
three years in the mud, I’m longing for a decent clean sea-job.’ 

Commander Birch turned to Captain Rushton. ‘Well, is there any- 
thing you want me to do?’ 

‘Don’t think so,’ replied the captain. ‘We’ve already had a message 
to say that the fuel is on the way. The tanker will be here to-night, and 
we'll be away in the morning.’ 

‘I’ve got instructions to take charge of your prisoners, especially a 
beauty calling himself X. Is he still alive and kicking?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Captain Rushton, ‘but he ’s got a bad headache.’ 

‘He deserves a sore throat,’ growled the Commander. 

‘I expect he will get a life-sentence over here,’ said Gaymer-Browne, 
‘though the United States will want to extradite him. Chicago ’s wanted 
by the police over there too, and the rest of the crowd are of the criminal 
class almost to a man. They were picked for that reason. In fact, I 
wondered at first if I could get booked without half killing a policeman 
or robbing a bank. I had to paint myself a gaudy black.’ 

‘I suggest we’ve time for breakfast first,’ said Benson. ‘Perhaps some 
of the passengers would be glad of a lift if you’re sailing at once. You'll 
reach Liverpool some hours ahead of us.’ 

‘I can take a few,’ replied the commander, ‘though for comfort I 
advise them to stay with you.’ 

Everybody was in high spirits at the breakfast-tables. There was a 
slight shortage of perishables, but the reserve stock was enough to 
enable the cooks to put up a satisfactory meal. It seemed an appro- 
priate occasion for speech-making. Captain Rushton set the ball rolling 
by giving an assurance that they would be under way and on their course 
to Liverpool by to-morrow day-break. On Commander Birch’s painting 
a gloomy picture of what life on a destroyer was really like, nobody 
accepted the proposal to make the trip on the Parrakeet. 

Then Mr. Silsby held forth, chiefly on what he would have to say later 
on about American government officials leaving a handful of Britishers 
to smash up an organization that had its roots deep-planted in ‘God’s own 
country’. He wound up by repeating his million-dollar offer to Paget. 

Benson and Paget were called on. ‘Get up, old man,’ said Benson, 
‘and let it rip.’ 

Paget mumbled his thanks for the compliment that had been paid 
him; then his eyes sparkled mischievously, and he went on, ‘I’m sorry 
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I can’t accept your offer, but probably in about six months’ time we 
shall be thinking of buying out your steel corporation, as we shall want 
a little branch in America.’ 

A howl of delighted laughter greeted this, and above the din a voice 
rang out, ‘Stung, Hiram! Stung!’ and Mr. Silsby’s friends showed their 
appreciation of the joke. 

During the day the ship’s boats were put in service, and the passengers 
explored the lonely, barren islet. Parties went over the lighthouse, and 
it was a memorable day for the keepers. English silver was scarce, but 
they had such a bundle of dollar bills at the end of the day that they 
spent an hour counting them, and trying to arrive at their value in 
English money, based on the rate of exchange given in a week-old 
newspaper. 

A small fast tanker which had been fitted out at the Ellersey yard for 
use in emergencies arrived during the night, and while the passengers 
slept, the fuel was pumped into the tanks. 

The sun was rising in a thin mist as the Venture slowly worked her way 
out of the sheltered loch. As she turned and began to get into her stride, 
a hoist of flags spelt out a farewell message, and the ensign was hoisted 
and dipped. The lighthouse-keepers waved their hats, and stood watch- 
ing the ship as she diminished with astonishing rapidity. 

‘ Ah’ll be raisin yon ’taters,’ said Sandy at last. 

‘Ay,’ responded McPhail. He went into the lighthouse to attend to 
duty, and Bawn Dhu fell into its normal routine. 


ENVOI 


HE story of the capture and recapture of the Venture, and all 
that lay behind it, provided a newspaper sensation for the week- 


end, for the messages carried by the pigeons could not be kept 
secret. The whole country was shocked to realize that it had been on 
the brink of a very grave danger. The British public is not easily alarmed 
by scares, but in this case the facts spoke for themselves. The news- 
papers gave details of the rounding-up of conspirators by the hundred in 
all the capitals and big seaports of Kurope; and were not sparing in their 
praises of the men who, by their foresight and promptitude, had averted 
what might have been a national calamity. 
One result was that Benson awoke to find himself famous; another, 
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that Paget’s inventions were everywhere spoken of as m tters of national 
importance. — : ee ee ee 
And there was one other which the press and public knew nothing’ 
‘about. When he arrived at the office on Monday morning at the usual 
hour Benson noticed that his chair had been changed. His old plain 
swivel was gone, and in its place stood his late uncle’s capacious padded 
arm-chair. At first he thought it was an accident: possibly the woman 


who cleaned out the offices had moved the chairs, and had put the wrong ~ 


one at the table. But the swivel chair was not in the room. 

For a moment he stood thoughtful; then the truth flashed into his 
mind. It was no accident, but an unspoken expréssion of approval and 
confidence on the part of Mr. Gilbert, Willison, and other heads of 
departments, who knew, or had been let into the secret, of his refusal to 
occupy that chair when he first came to the yard—an expression of 
approval of what had been done, and of confidence in the future. 

He was more than a little touched. ‘Well,’ he said to himself, ‘if that 
is the way they feel about it, I will not disappoint them. They’re good. 
fellows.’ 

Without further hesitation he sat down. 


A number of personal letters lay on the pad in front of him. Amongst : . 


them was a postcard from a man at Oxford who had shared a study with 
him at Burlingham. It bore the words, ‘Well tackled, Ben-Willy!’ 

Benson grinned, and put it in his breast-pocket. Then he rang for 
Mr. Gilbert. 
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